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THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 


3rd Printing 


"A wonderful 
book, well written 
... must’ reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans.” 
The Readers Di- 
gest.  Elaborately 
illustrated — $4.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 


History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. “A 
stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
by 

Scott F. Brenner 
"A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, | law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people." Rochester 
Democrat and 

Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, D 


or order from 


Pennsyivania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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FIAT 


| Buys 


MEYER'S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 

@ ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 4 

$9999999999999999999999999$ 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardleys Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 


FREX DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


*99999999999999999999999999 9 [mmm 
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INVEST IN AMERICA 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your atic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Winthrop 
desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro chairs, 
Lane cedar chest. Want Early American style 
cherry living room pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 533 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 


furniture. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 


SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling, Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 


love seat in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 548 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch rocker and antique col- 
ored glass or antique pictures or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 


or lustre wear or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


COMPLETE SET paperbacks, classic fiction, com- 

piled over the last ten years. Will trade for an 

autographed first edition 19th century novel. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 542 


WILL TRADE "child's new bed and mattress for 
antique wooden cradle to use as a wood box. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 541 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 


lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 


good restorable condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


DO YOU NEED a Relaxacizor Reducing Machine? 
Will trade for old sheet music cabinet or small 


end table, or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 546 


VIOLIN AND @ASE in excellent condition, anxi- 
ous to be traded for Speed Graphic camera 
212" x 314” or 34 x 414”. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 549 


SERVICES — GOODS 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, FlIllmore 8-2668 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paintings or curios 
in your attic might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. We buy and sell Call GReenwood 
3-4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave. Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., W. 
Philadelphia. 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 
Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books 
Collectors Items—Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints- 
Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


INVESTIGATE THIS NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! 


Raise your children in the free, healthy atmos- 


MOVING? 


phere of an intelligently integrated development. 
DO YOU KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY WELL? Modern 6-8 room homes, superior construction 
Here’s an interesting and enjoyable way to earn and planning from $13,000.$29,000. Buy, rent. 
money írom your home. Alert and  personable Philadelphia-Princeton-New York areas. Repre- 
representatives wanted for community contact. sented by Concord Associates, Modern Community 
Write: Community Relations Director, Pennsyl- Developers subsidiary. Contact Stuart Wallace, 
vania Traveler, 88 S. 19th St., Phila. 8, or 84 Nassau, Princeton, N. J. WAlnut 4-0701. In 
phone: LOcust 4-1064. Philadelphia area, ME 9-4576. 
CONVALESCENT HOME sisi haa 

n ; fries Planer Bucks County Foods 
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wr s i CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 


"MEC ls 


A Home for Aged, Chronic & Convalescent Guests. 


R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 


State License 


Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


| Banished for the week-end 
your cares ... that is! 


PENNSYLVANIA- 


The Traveler’s State 


more scenery—more history—more fun 
FREE — mail now 


pensare m ERA rr n See ee eee 


Satisfy that summer's end wanderlust with a week-end 
in glorious Pennsylvania. You'll discover as millions of l ^ PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
vacationers before you... that Pennsylvania offers 607 State Capitol Building 


America's greatest travel bargain. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full color brochure 
"More Vacation Fun for Everyone in Pennsylvania". 


visit honored historic landmarks. 
à ; — RI " Address. 
September's warm inviting days and invigorating 


nights surpass the best that summer offers . . . so plan 
now to banish your cares with a carefree week-end in 
Pennsylvania... state of 1001 pleasures. Write for your 
free guide to late summer travel and recreation. 


City 


- r * 
Zone. .— .— State 


Fathomless luxury: a thousand and one exciting days and 


nights become reality in this incredible greatcoat of 
TOURMALINE* brand, EMBA* natural pale beige 


mutation mink. 


*Trade-mark MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


North American mink—world’s finest 


TOURMALINE brand, EM BA* natural pale beige mutation mink 
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ABOUT THE COVER- The Philadelphia Orchestra enters its sixtieth season with an 
enviable record of achievements. Recognized by many critics the world over as the 
world's greatest orchestra, the men of Philadelphia are even prouder of the fact 


that they are recognized at home for what they are. 


Throughout the years, Philadel- 


phians have come to the support of their orchestra, aiding financially whenever the 
threat of disbandment was near. On this anniversary season, the Traveler pays tribute 
to the Orchestra and its conductor, Eugene Ormandy, in a six-page text and picture 


story beginning on page 20. 


I. Miller is 
branching out with a second 
store in downtown Philadelphia. 
A stylish new Salon opens in 
September at 1712 Chestnut St.. 
in the old Presser Building. 
It's charming. 


Heritage at Home 


While I am enjoying your series on the 
State's historic sites that you have been 
running under the title, Operation Heri- 
tage, I would certainly like to see more 
about our own local sites. It seems to me 
that the Penn Country has more than 
enough places of historic interest, so that 
you don’t have to go too far afield. 

No one should a AA p" IA. John G. Gullin 

miss all the boundless Ahan PA Philadelphia 
shoe-news here. The tariffs be N UY d. (While it is true that we have moved 
are pleasing to every purse out of our area to cover a few sites in 
string, because Fashion 


is a Personal Affair us back to Montgomery County, and fu 


at I. Miller À SS nk |^ ong ture. issues will keep us closer to home, 
VAY MAERT with a minimum of straying.—Ed.) 


our Heritage series, reader Gullin will 
find that the present issue has brought 


With a Whimper? 


My sympathies, for you have been un 
done! After that beautifully-photo 
graphed, glowingly-written story about 
the International Airport and the com 
ing jet age, how could they do it? l'm 
referring of course, to the first jet flight 
from International which, after several 
false starts, free dinners in New York 
(not California!) for harassed passengers, 
finally made it to the Coast—not with a 
bang, but a whimper. I don't remember 
reading how long the actual time from 
start to finish was, but I would imagine 
Lindy and the old Spirit would have 
made better time. 

George Samuelson 
Delaware County 
(We thank reader Samuelson for his 


kind words about our story and assure 


him that the jet age has really come to 
International, despite some unforeseen 


complications on inaugural day.—Ed.) 


Bravos 


Delightful is the only word I can use 
to describe Grotesqueries in Wood, the 
fascinating article that appeared in youn 
August issue. Can we look forward to 
more of the same kind? Humor, I mean 
real humor, not the stuffy stuff that 
passes in these days, is sadly lacking in 


this world. Please let's have some more 
Gladys Prontis 
Bucks County 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Traveler's Guide covers events 
of general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
delphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 
to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 


THEATER 


The Queen and the Rebels—Aug. 24-Sept. 5, Uta 
Hagen, E. G. Marshall and Mildred Dunnock in a 
gripping new play by Ugo Betti, Eves. at 8:30; 
Bucks County Play- 


Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2. 

house, New Hope. 

Suggestion of Murder—Aug. 31-Sept. 5. Zachary 
Scott and Ruth Ford in a new mystery. Eves. at 
8:40; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. Pocono Play- 
house, Rt. 90 (15 mi. north of Stroudsburg), 


Mountainhome. 

Carmen Jones—Aug. 31-Sept. 5. The Oscar Ham 
merstein version of Bizet’s opera. Mon.-Fri. at 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30, Camden County Music 
Jet. of Rts. 70 & S-41, near Ellisburg 


Circle. 

Oh, Captain!—Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 
an English Channel pilot who has a wife in Eng- 
land and a mistress in Paris. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; 
Sat. at 9:30. Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 202 
& 83, Devon. 

Come Back, Little Sheba—Sept. 1-5, The power 
ful William Inge drama of two people caught in 
a web of loneliness. Eves. at 8:30. Bushkill Plav- 


A gay frolic about 


house, Rt. 209 (12 mi. north of Stroudsburg), 
Bushkill. 

Brigadoon—Sept. 1-6. The Scottish fantasy with 
music by Lerner & Loewe, the composers of ‘My 


Fair I ." Doretta Morrow and Jack Washburn 
star. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 8:40; Sat. at 6 and 
9:30. Lambertville Music Circus, Lambertville, 


N. J. 
Wonderful Town—Sept. 2-5. Leonard Bernstein’s 
musical version of the comedy, “My Sister Eileen.” 
Eves. at 8:20. The Playhouse, Eagles Mere. 


Oh, Captain!—Sept. 7-12. The musical version 
of Alec Guiness's popular picture success, ‘The 
Captain's Paradise," Mon.-Fri. at 58:30; Sat. at 
6 & 9:30. Camden County Music. Fair, Jet. of 
Rts. 70 & S-41, near Ellisburg Ci i 

Carmen Jones—Sept. 7-12. Bizet’s lilting music 
is the same, but this time around the lyries are 


those of Oscar Hammerstein II. Mon.-Fri 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30. Valley Forge Music 


202 & 83, Devon. 

Say, Darling—Sept. 7-19. Carol Bruce in the 
comedy with music, which concerns the making 
of a Broadway hit musical. Eves. at 8:30; Mats 


Wed. & Sat. at 2. Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope. 

Show Boat—Sept. 7-19. The Jerome Kern-Oscar 
Hammerstein version of Edna Ferber's novel of 
Mississippi river life. Eves. at 8:40; Mats., Wed 
& Sat 10, Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 mi 
north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome, 


The Gang's All Here—Sept. 10-26. Melvyn Doug- 
: and Jean Dixon in a drama of the men and 
en surrounding an easy-going man who is 
roeketed to political power by a cabal of cronies 
^v at 8:30; Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St. 
The Miracle Worker—Sept. 12-26. 
croft, the star of “Two for the 
Patricia Neal in a play based on the life of 
Helen Keller. Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat 
at 2:30. Locust Theater, 1411 Locust St. 


Anne Ban- 
Seasaw," and 


Heartbreak House—Sept. 14-26. Maurice ns, 
Pamela Brown, Diana Wynyard m Levene 
head this all-star cast ed play 
Eves. at 8 Mats., We . at 2:30. Shu 
hert Theat S. Broad St, 

Li'l Abner—Sept -27. The popular musical 
comedy based on familiar comic strip, with 
Jan Chaney as Daisy Mae. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 
8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. Lambertville Music 


Circus, Lambertville, N. J. 
Moonbirds—Sept. 23. Wally Cox and Michael 
Herdern in Marcel Avme's comedy about a 
school official who discovers he can change people 
into birds. Walnut Theater, 9th and Walnut Sts. 
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The Boys Against the Girls—Sept. 26-Oct. 17. 
Bert Lahr, Nancy Walker and Shelley Berman in 
a new musical revue. Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. 
& Sat. at 2:30. Erlanger Theater, 21st and Mar 
ket Sts. 

Take Me Along—Sept. 28-Oct. 17. Jackie Gleason, 
Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie in a new musical 
comedy based on Eugene O'Neill's “Ah! Wilder- 
ness," Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
Shubert Theater, 250 S. Broad St, 

The Golden Fleecing—Sept. 28. Tom Poston, Con- 


stance Ford and Susan Cabot in a comedy about 

'eral naval officers who break the bank in 
Venice. Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 
2:30. Locust Theater, 1411 Locust St. 


The Highest Tree—Oct. 5. Kenneth MacKenna 
returns to the stage in Dore Schary's play about 


two days of climax in the life of a physicist. 
Eves. at 8:30; Mats, Wed. & Sat. at 2:80. 
Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St. 


LITTLE THEATER 

Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave. Noel Coward's 
“Hay Fever" opens the fall season, with per- 
formances on Sept. 11, 12, 18 & 19. *'Compul- 
sion," the popular drama based on the Leopold- 
Loeb case, will run Sept. 25, 26, Oct. 2, 3, 9, 10, 
16 & 17. Eves. at 8:30. 

Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Ave, “Blue 
Denim," the drama concerned with teen-agers that 


has been recently filmed, will play Sept. 11, 12, 
18, 19, 25, 26, Oct. 2 & 3 at 30. 

Langhorne Players—-The Players’ Barn, Yardley- 
Bridgetown Rds. (Route 432), Langhorne. “Jan- 
us," Carolyn Green's bright comedy, Sept. 26- 
Oct. 3 at 8:30 p.m. 

The Playmasters—Theater-Barn, State Rd., one 
mi. north of Grant Ave., Andalusia. “Born Yes- 


terdayv," the story of a big-time gambler and his 
not-so-dumb blonde, Sept. 19, 25 & 26 at 8:30. 
Town and Country Players—York Rd., west of 
Buckingham. “Holiday for Lovers,” the popular 
comedy of a family's hilarious experiences abroad 


Oct. 1-3 at 8:30, 
ART 

Allen's Lane Art Center—Allen’s Lane & McCallum 
Sts. Open house, Sept. 29, 8:00-9:30, to meet 
the staff. From 0 to 10:00 Chekov’s one-act 
play, “The Boor, will be presented. Refresh- 
ments follow 

The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Philadelphia 


Art Teachers’ Association Exhibition, Sept. 14-26. 
Walter Baum Galleries—-Main & Green Sts.. £ 
lersville, Paintings by John Sloan, Marianna Sloan, 
Arthur Melt Paulette Van Roekens and Matt 
Dwyer, Through September. 

Cheltenham Township Art Center—Heller Bldg., 
Ashbourne Rd. west of Rowland Ave, Chelten 
ham. “The Artist Travels,” exhibition will run 
from Sept. 27 to Nov. 1. Opening party Sept 
27 at 8 p.m. 

Chester County Art Association—Gay St. & Brad 


West Chester. 
ower fete, Sept 
show, Sept, 29-Oct, 11 


ford Ave 


8-20; f 


Fall members show, Sept 
prized 
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The Gallery—Shoperama, Levittown. This new gal- 
lery has recently moved from Fallsington to new 
and larger headquarters. Its exhibits are made up 
of the work of any professional artist who cares 


to exhibit. There is a rental service and a time 
payment plan, also. 

Gallery 10—Main & Bridge Sts., New Hope. 
Features important work of nationally & inter- 
nationally recognized artists. Oils, water colors 
and graphics. Open Mon. & Tues, 10:30-6:00; 
Wed. & Thurs, 10:30-9:00; Fri. & Sat., 10:30 


10:30; Sun., 2:00-10:00. Admission free. Volun- 
teer 2-2410, 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N. J. Paint- 


ings by Michael Fioriglio, of Levittown, in the 
Dining Room Gallery. Color photography by 
George Golia, of Trenton, in the Candlelight 
Lounge. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts—Broad & 
Cherry Sts. Exhibitions during September of work 
from the permanent collection of American paint- 
ing and sculpture. John Neagle, Gilbert Stuart, 
Thomas Sully, Thomas Birch, the Peales, Henry 
Inman, Robert Feke, Benjamin West and William 
Rush will be represented. Also, Winslow Homer, 
Cecilia Beaux, Mary Cassatt, Chase, Hopper, 
Marsh, Speicher, McFee, Walt Kuhn. Open Tues.- 
Sat., 10 to 5. Sun. and holidays, 1 to 5. Closed 
Mon. 

Print Club—1614 Latimer St, Exhibition of prints 
by A. P. Hankins and Arthur Flory in the first 
floor gallery and prints by Mildred Dillon, Margo 
Allman and Clarence Sherdon in the second floor 
gallery. Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 

P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. 


Lewis Rd., 


Royersford. Paintings by Mari Baum Landes. 
Through September. 
Woodmere Art Gallery-—9201 Germantown Ave 


The 20th anniversary season of the gallery opens 
with an exhibition by members, Sept. 27-Oct. 18 
Delaware Valley Artists Assoclation—Riegel Ridge 
Community Center, Milford, N. J. Twelfth annual 
exhibit will feature the work of twelve artists, all 
residents of the area. Aug. 29-Sept. 7. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—4120 Chestnut 
St. Exhibition of the life of Georg Friedrich Han- 
del (1685-1759) in pictures, Includes 21 photo 
graphs from the German Embassy in Washington 
which relate to the composer's life. Sept. 1-29. 


Stover Mill—Rt. 32 (one mi. south of the river 
bridge to Frenchtown), near Erwinna. Prints by 
Harry Brodsky, Leonard Pytlak, Benton Spruance 


and Josef Zenk until September 6, Flower show. 
arrangements and specimens, coordinated by Phyl 
and Jack Hulburd, Sept. 12 & 13. The Military in 


Art: prints, weapons and other collectors' items. 
Sent. 19-Oct. 4. The old grist mill machinery is 
still intact in the building and is marked for 
visitors’ information. Open Fri.-Mon. 

MUSIC 


Opening of Western Hemisphere Festival—Sep». 
27 at 3 p.m. William Smith will conduct orches- 


tra in ‘Festival Fanfare” by Jeanne Behrend, 
director of the Festival. Claude Rains, the dis- 
tinguished actor, will narrate Aaron Copland's 


“A Lincoln Portrait" and the Singing City Choir, 
the Philharmonic Men's Chorus will participate 
as will Guillermo Espinosa, the conductor, Mayor 
Dilworth will officially open the Festival. 
Conestoga Chorus—Rosemont Public School, Rose- 
mont, Rehearsals resume on Mon.. Sept. 14. at 8 
p.m., under the direction of Mrs. Harry G. Wester- 
field. Nlagra 4-5939. 

Jaime Laredo—Sept. 26 at 8:30. The 18-year old 
Bolivian violinist, who won the 1959 Queen Eliza- 
beth of Belgium International Competition, in his 
first Philadelnhia recital. Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. 

Carmina Burana—Sept. 29 at 8:30. The first 
Philadelphia performance of Orff's opera. Also on 


the bill will be “Oedipus Rex." Both presented 
by the Phila. Lyric Opera. Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust St. 

SPORTS 


Kipona—Sept. 7. The long established Labor Day 
water festival in the Susquehanna River at Har 
risburg. Canoe racing, motor boat racing, water 
skiing, aquaplaning, swimming and diving com- 
netition. 

Upper Darby Horse Show and Fair—Charlton Yarn- 
all Estate, Newtown Square. For benefit of Dela- 
ware County Hospital. Sept. 19 & 20. 


Theatre Time? 


Travel in a chauffeur-driven 
Cadillac limousine 


Make up your party for din- 
ner and the theatre. We'll 
pick you up and take you 
home. 


Call WAlnut 2-8440. We'll 
be happy to tell you about 
our special low theatre rates. 


YELLOW 


LIMOUSINE SERVICE INC. 


A Subsidiary of Yellow Cab Company 
of Philadelphia 


With 
J Moa guit 


OY THE BEST 


of good food and lodg 
ing, the pleasure ond 
charm of being ot 


Bar ] 
'deol for your luncheon, 
dinner or entertaining 


, 
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Pentathlon Games—Sept. 25-29. Twenty nations 
will participate in these world championship 
games. Hershey Stadium, Hershey. 

College Football—Temple vs. U. of Buffalo, Sept. 
26 at 1:30 p.m. Temple Stadium. 

*Harness Racing—Brandywine Raceway, Rt. 202, 
North of Wilmington, Del. Forty nights (begin- 
ning July 27) except Sun. Post time: 8:25 p.m. 
Daily Double: 8:15 p.m. Dine and enjoy the races 
from The Terrace. For reservations, call Olympia 
2-1414. 

*Horse Racing—Atlantic City Race Course, Black 
Horse Pike, 1 mi. from Atlantic City. Eight races 
daily until Oct. 6. Post time: 2 p.m. 


COUNTY FAIRS 


Smethport, Ebensburg, Lehighton and Port Royal, 
Sept. 1-6; Home, Sept. 2-4; Connellsville and 
Arendsville, Sept. 2-6; Cochranton, Youngsville, 
Laurelton, Waterford and Jamestown, Sept. 8-6; 
Reading, Sept. 7-14; York and Honesdale, Sept. 
9-13; Edinboro, Cookport and Spartansburg, Sept. 
11-13; Gratz and Allentown, Sept. 14-20; Bell- 
wood and Westover, Sept. 16-18; Beaver Springs 
and Turbotville, Sept. 17-20; Harrisburg, Sept. 
18; Albion, Berlin and East Greenville, Sept. 18- 
20; Bloomsburg and Lampeter, Sept. 24-26; 
Ephrata, Sept. 24-27; Oley and North East, Sept. 
25-27. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Industrial, Business and Home Show—Quakertown 
Farmer's Market, Station Rd., Quakertown, Sept. 
1-7. Sponsored by the Upper Bucks County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, festivities will include Fire- 
men's Night (1st), Grange Night (2nd), Quaker- 
town Band Night (8rd), Chamber of Commerce 
Night (4th), Sportsmen's Day (5th), Antique 
Auto Exhibit (6th) and Veteran's Day (7th). 
American & Indian Festival—Sept. 4-7. Dances, 
exhibits, folklore and handicraft of both groups 
demonstrated. Tamaqua, Pa. 

Exhibit of Battle Flags—Christ Church, 2nd 
Street above Market. The flags, owned by the 
Society of the War of 1812, will be exhibited 
from Sept. 5 to the 14th, when a memorial 
service to commemorate the anniversary of the 
writing of the Star-Spangled Banner, will be held 
at 11 a.m. 

Downingtown Centennial Celebration—Sept. 11-19. 
Special events each day. Parade, Sat., Sept. 12. 
Historical pageant each evening, Sept. 14-19. 
Thrill Show—Sept. 11 at 7:30. The annual bene- 
fit for the widows and children of police, firemen 
and park guards killed or permanently disabled 
in line of duty. Gene Barry, TV's Bat Masterson 
and the McGuire Sisters will entertain, Vaughan 
Monroe is MC. Aerial acts, acrobatic dancing high 
in the air, Zacchini will be shot out of a cannon. 
Municipal Stadium. 

Flax-Scutching Festival—Sept. 12. The old Penn- 
sylvania Dutch way of separating the woody fibre 
from flax by beating it will be demonstrated. 
Stahlstown, Pa. 

Dedication of Washington Crossing Museum— Sept. 
19 at 10:30 a.m. Museum, at Washington Cross- 
ing, housing artifacts of the American Revolution. 
wil be formally opened. Leutze's painting of 
Washington Crossing the Delaware will be per- 
manently installed in the building. 

Report from Europe—Sept. 21 at the Barclay 
Hotel. Presented hy the Fashion Group of Phila- 
delphia. Nancy White, editor of Harper's Bazaar, 
will comment on the fall import collection. 
Rittenhouse Square Dog Show—Sept. 23, 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Exhibition of the finest dogs, selected 
individually by the outstanding breeders in the 
area. Square Dance will be performed by dogs of 
various breeds. 

Chester County Day—Oct. 8 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Some 40 old houses and historic landmarks 
wil be onen for inspection. Mekets are $3.50. 
Write: Chester County Day, Box #1, West Chester. 
Fair and Fun Time—Oct. 10 from 10 a.m. to 6 
n.m. St. Peter's Church in the Great Valley, near 
West Chester. Welsh theme. 

Fellers 10th Annual Fashion Show—Oct. 14 at 
noon. Fashions hy Dewees, prize dogs from pro- 
minent Philadelphia owners in a fashion show 
with music. Ed Harvey, WRCV-TV, is m.c. Ben- 
iamin Franklin Hotel. 

Tour of Center City Houses—Oct. 11 from 2 to 5. 
Open house tour will include houses between 
Broad St. and the Schuvlkill River, Chestnut to 
Pine Sts. Includes Rosenbach Museum, Pennhrook 
Milk Museum (open to publie for first time). Horn 
House, the Emlen Etting house on Panama St. 
and the Etting studio on Manning St. Individual 
homes ranging from converted carriage houses 
and garages to the Cadwallader mansion. Fee: $2. 
Center City Residents Association, 2007 Chestnut 
St., Phila. 8. 

Bucks County YMCA Hobby Show—Oct. 23-24 
from 10 to 10. There will be 75 booths con- 
taining exhibits of all kinds. Snack bar. Admis- 
sion: 25 cents. 

Fall Floralia—Sept. 20-26. Queen of the Floralia. 
a Philadelnhia college student, will he crowned 
on Sept. 20 at noon in Revburn Plaza. Street 
corner fashion shows, the fall plantine of chrv- 
santhemums on Broad St. will be a feature of the 
festival. Floral displavs will be created by center 
city stores, banks and restaurants in this official 
salute to autumn. 

Fall Flower Fete—Chester County Art Assn., 100 
N. Bradford Ave., West Chester. Third annual 
showing. Sept. 25. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 
Old Fashioned Nickelodeon Fetal. Inatitute, 
21st and the Parkway. Sept. 1-16: "Little Hero" 
with Tom Santchi and Bessie Wyton B Sea 
x y Clyde 


Dogs Tal with Billy Bevan and Ah 

Sept. 16-30: “Mariana” and “Choose ‘yor Maby,” 
with Our Gang. 

“South Seas  Adventure"—Cinerama  #pootacle 


Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut St. Mon.-Thurs 
at 8:30; Fri.-Sat. at 8:40; Sun. at 8, Mats, on 
Wed. at 2, Sat.-Sun. at 2:30. Kiddie Show each 
Sat., from Sept. 26 to Oct. 24, at 10:80, 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, buffalo, 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habitats. 
Fossils through the ages. Live animal and insect 
demonstrations, including Elmer,  scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey, 2 p.m. Sat. 2 and 4 p.m. 
Sundays. Weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Adults, 504; children, 256; group rates available. 
American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present. Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and craft of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 
on Swedish Americana. Weekdays 10 to b, free 
Sat., Sun., and holidays 1 to 5, 254. 

Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish 
giant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life. Open Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to b. 
Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S, 7th Bt. Philadel 
phia history from Indian days to the present, 
including rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibits of Americana Open weekdays 9 to 
5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 

Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & WMastwick Sts 
First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 1728 by 
John Bartram, self-taught botanist, Trees from 
all over the world are planted here; the park was 
a favorite resort of Franklin and Washington 
Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:80, 

Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St, Quaint, authenti 
cally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first 
American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:80. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, thia build 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to D. 

City Hall, Broad and Market Sta, Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower, The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4:80. 

Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and Arch 
Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders  worshipped here. Seven 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, in 
cluding Franklin, are buried in the church yard 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Commercial Museum, 34th St, and Convention 
Ave. “The Best of Life," exhibit of the best 
photographs from Life magazine, is divided into 
two parts: ‘Photographers’ Choice" contains a 
selection by the lensmen of their own favorites 
in black and white; “This Colorful World of 
Ours," is Life's largest exhibit of color photos 
"The Art of Animation," a Walt Disney retro 
spective exhibit, includes motion drawings from 
the cave-man to DaVinci, working models of 
mechanical animation devices and the earliest and 
latest animated cartoons. Thru Sept. 6. 
Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690. 

Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horseback 
riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Franklin !nstitute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
"human heart"; record your voice; see man- 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 12 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 

Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. “Sky Tours,” 
Wed. and Fri. 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 
except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 8 p.m 
“Our Biggest Satellite, The Moon," Sept. program 
Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldent 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open dally 
9 to 5. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early Ameriean 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to b, and "Tues. through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 

Independence National Historical! Park, compris 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter's Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. 
Buildings and information center at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 

Japanese House, owne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 5. Admission, 254. 
Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded tn 1849. Oontains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6" giant. Open weekdays 9:30 


to 4. 

Museum of Art, 25th St. & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, &rmor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing. Outdoor restaur- 
ant overlooking the Philadelphia skyline serves 
luncheon everyday (except Sun.), 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. PO 65-0500. 

Pennsylvanla Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Oherry Sts. Closed ‘from 5 p.m. Aug. 2 
until Sept. 1 at 10 am. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Powel House, 244 S. 8rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 

Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Ool- 
lection of recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 

Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours. For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9820. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 84th St. Treasurers from the Royal Tombs 
of UR, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during  expedi- 
tions by the museum’s staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues. through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 65. 

U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. Historic 
flagship of the Spanish-American War. Also car- 
ried America’s first Unknown Soldier home from 
Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open Tues. through 
Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 6. Adults, 50¢; 
children, 25¢ (those under six, free). 

Zoological arden, 84th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
exotic birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 254. 

Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and Spruce 
Sts. Haym Solomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,” are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment. MA 9-3461. 
Germantown Historical Society, 5214 Germantown 
Ave. Records and relics depicting Germantown's 
role in Colonial history. Museum open Tues., 
Thurs., & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues., 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment. 
Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, set up headquarters in the house. 
Open daily except Mon., 2-5 p.m. Adulte 25 
cents, children 10 cents. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1980) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area. Open weekdays 
9 to 5. Olosed Monday. 

Burges-Lippincott House—No. 2 Meeting House 
Square, Fallsington. Colonial home is the first to 
be restored in the general plan to make historic 


Fallsington the Williamsburg of the Delaware 
Valley, Open Thurs.-Sat., 11 to 5; Sun, 1 to 5 
Admission free. 

Lake Towhee—(near Applebachsville, off Rt. 212), 
R. D. #4, Quakertown. Bucks County's newest 
recreation area. Amusement park, picnic area with 
individual charcoal grills, 25 acre lake (1 mi. 
shoreline) for boating. Protected beaches (no mud 


bottom), life guards, 2 softball fields, children's 
play area. Parking, refreshment stands. Open week- 
days, 11 to 8:30; Sundays and holidays. 10 to 9 
Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer's private art and antique collections. The 
building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 

Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 
seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 

Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. Open 
wr 10 to 4:40. Admission 504; children under 
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Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with 
in open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 
and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m. till dusk. 
Adults, 50¢, children 254. SKyline 7-2778. 
V/ashington Crossing Park, on Rte. 82 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton's crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman's Hill marks 
spot where lookouts were stationed. Open week- 
days 10 to 5, and Sun, 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanotuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Aubudon, near Valley Forge. The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 
Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site Wash- 
ington's winter encampment during 177748. Over 
2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy, Also imcludes: 
Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relics and furniture. 
Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 
Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion. 
Buten’s collection of more than 8,000 items from 
the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to the present. 
Open Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Baldwin's Old Country Store and Musem, Rte. 100, 
1 mi. SW of West Chester, Ohester. Hun- 
dreds of old country store items on display. Ad- 
mission 50€ and 254. Open daily 10 to 6. 
Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 
ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period. Open 
Fri, Sat., and Sun.—nooh to sundown. 

1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 
Wilmington Pike, % mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 
Chester County Historical Sooiety, 225 N, High 
St., West Ohester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9. Closed during August. 

David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St., West Ohester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues, Thurs, and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 504. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 
Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 Mar- 
ket St, Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 

Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models. 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4580, and 
Sun. 1 to 5. 

Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and S. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
thaniel Newlin restored by using the methods 
and materia] available in the time of Queen Anne. 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for ohildren to 
feed fish. Picnic grounds. 

Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. Arboretum 
and flower gardens, Italian water garden with 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 3% acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays. Aug. 1, 6, 7 & 8: '*Plain 
and Fancy" presented by The Brandywiners, Open 
Air Theater, 8:30 p.m. Aug. 5 & 19, free public 
fountain display. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many fine 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 
check them for future inclusion. 

Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. All restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
*See advertisements elsewhere in magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


ADELPHIA, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Olosed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to relax 
after theater. . X*XBARCLAY, 18th St. at 
Rittenhouse Sq. World famous chefs at their con- 
tinental best make the beautifully decorated main 
dining room one of the more enjoyable places for 


Ever Find 
A Pearl 
In An Oyster? 


Few folks have. They're hard to 
come by. 

But, people order oysters because 
they love good food . . . not be- 
cause they’re pulling for pearls. 

Good food is what you get at any 
of the restaurants listed in this 
month's "dining out" section of the 
Pennsylvania Traveler. 

And whether you order oysters, 
chicken tetrazzini, sauerbraten, 
shrimp creole or something as simple 
and as succulent as a sizzling plank 
steak, do yourself a favor and order 
one thing more . . . à chilled bottle of 
Ortlieb’s beer...it's the he-man 
brew that the gals love too. 

It's a "pearl" of a premium beer. 

It's fine with fine foods, whether 
dining out or eating at home. 

May I have the worcestershire, 
please? 

HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., PHILA., PA. 


RELAX THIS 
SEPTEMBER 


. . . on beachfront sundecks & 
porches, by our new swimming 
pool, or on the beach. Enter- 
tainment program. Ocean water 
in all baths. Twin beds with 
bath from $15. Mod. Am. Plan 
—$5.25. Josiah White & Sons, 
Ltd., ownership management @ 
Atlantic City 5.1211 e in 
New York, MU 2-4849. 


Marlborough-Blenbetm 


ON THE BOARDWALK * ATLANTIC CITY 


AMPEX 
EREornome SOUN 


SIGNATURE OF PERFECTION IN SOUND 


Superb Stereo Sound — Sup erlati vely Styled 


The Ampex Custom Console brings you the magic of stereophonic sound in what- 
ever form you desire. You can select one or a combination of musical reproduction 
systems from among the three primary sources of stereo sound—from stereo phono- 
graph, stereo AM and FM radio tuner, or stereo tape recorder/reproducer. 

To match your living-room decor you can select your Custom console in walnut 


or teak in the sophisticated Contemporary design, or the luxurious cherry fruit- 
wood of the French Provincial. Instrument illustrated $675. Brochure gratis. 


SHRYOCK :. 


Opposite Wanamakers, Wynnewood * Wed. Eves. till 9 PM * MI2-1920 


* k*k x* 30th ANNIVERSARY * *& x 


CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


Matinees at 2:30 Mrs. Robert F. Ridpath, Executive Director Season 1959-60 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
October 10—3 Ballets February 20—Play 
"Rumplestilskin," "How the Rhin- "Robin Hood's Treasure" 
oceros Got His Skin," & ''The Ele- Mae Desmond Children's Theatre 
phant's Child" March |9—Play 
Children's Dance Theatre of "Adventures of Sherlock Holmes" 
. Washington, D. C. Mae Desmond Children's Theatre 
Extra Birthday Gift: "The Lost Key" April 23—Play 
Joyce Potter Ballet "The Wizard of Oz" 
of Wilmington, Del. Rockefeller Players of New York 


November 2l—Play 
"The Princess and the Swineherd" 
Germantown Theatre Guild 


December 30— Ballet PRICES 
"The Magic Toy Shop" 
Trianon Ballet? from’ "Cobpelia," ^ SERIES: $3.12-4.68-7.02-10.85-14.04 
by Delibes SINGLES: .52..78-1.30-1.95-2.60 


Phone or Write CHILDREN'S THEATRE, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa—RI 6-7125. 


Mail and phone orders accepted, if accompanied by check and a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT—RESERVE TICKETS NOW! 


THE enn a Siena 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation ped 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featurin, 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beef, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
12 MN. Private Rooms for Conventions, social 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 ISODS. 
pn Television Room. Daily Organ ncert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
Sen, P ing charge there whíle you eat. Headquarters of 
.% x ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
eee Fe ANE PROFESSIONAL WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 


Write for beautiful Color Brochure: Advance Reservation Advisable. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA èe PHA e AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


lunch or dinner in the city. Everything i» a la 
carte, reservations are advisable, “View ee ever- 
changing panorama in the Square from the Oock- 
tail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent martini. 
. . . SOHN BARTRAM, Broad and Locust Sts. 
It's hard to stump the fabulous Bartram ehefa with 
any request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also su- 
perbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte, Any 
meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cocktail 
lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a 
busy day. . . . BELGRAVIA, 1811 Chestnut Rt. 
A turn-of-the-century hotel still serving old Phila- 
delphia families. Known for the traditional pep- 
perpot soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, 
and Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini, Harvard Club of Phila. located 
here. . . . BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Steaped in fine old Philadelphia tra- 
dition, the famous Stratford Garden features an 
excellent cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Belle- 
vue and Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items 
from an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the dinner hour. The popular Hunt Room 
Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. Delicious 
hot amd eold hors d'oeuvres in the sophisticated 
Viennese Cocktail Lounge, . . . BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Chestnut at 9th St. The Garden 
Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety of dishes 
at all times. Let Marcel make suggestions, In 
the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat special on 
weekdays—Mon. and Tues, beefsteak, ed. and 
Thurs, Smorgasbord, and Fri, Seafood and New- 
burg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the Mall 
serves good food at reasonable prices . . . 
CHANCELLOR HALL HOTEL, 18th and Chan- 
cellor Sts. Chancellor Room features continental 
and Ohinese cuisine. The latest night life phe 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP's for patrons’ listening 
pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host, , . . DRAKE, 
1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the Spruce 
Room, known for its planked steak, old wines 
and French specialties. The Sir Franois Cocktail 
Lounge* is djstinctive, with low lighta and quiet 
atmosphere, gan music nightly. , , . ESSEX, 
18th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House in a busy 
noontime spot, with a -— ood Lindy-type 
menu . . . pastrami, corned 9, hot and cold 
roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner is 
well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun, . . . PENN- 
SHERWOOD HOTEL, 39th and Chestnut. Because 
of its proximity to the Penn campus, this is quite 
a popular spot with the college crowd—very 
lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 9 p.m. 
and is open Sunday. The ‘Persian Room* is open 
until 1 a.m. . . . The Chess Bar is a famous West 
Philadelphia meeting place. . , , SHERATON, 
Penn Center, 17th and Penna, Blvd, Philadel- 
phia’s newest hostelry. The Oafe Carome* is 
French and very elegant . . . dinner music and 
dancing with the Dave Stanley "Trio nightly 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvolous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is ''for«men-only" 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. . . . SYLVANIA, Juniper and Locust 
Sts. The cheerful and attractive Sylvania Dining 
Room serves good, down-to-earth food, has just 
initiated a nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to 
appeal to the most jaded appetite, Sliced prime 
sirloin steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* 
a pleasant cocktailing spot. . . . %WARWICK, 
17th St. at Locust. Poplar with theatrical folk 
and all others who appreciate fine food. The War- 
wick Room* features dancing to Don Wallace's 
Orchestra. Embassy Room has the oontinental air. 
Try their justly famous shrimp lamaze. Men take 
over the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


THE EMBASSY*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cruisine. Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. . . . BEL- 
MONT MANSION*, Fairmount Park. Gracious 
dining in an al fresco setting, with a magnificent 
view of the Philadelphia skyline. Special parties 
and luncheons. Open 5:30-10 p.m. . . . C'EST 
LA VIE*, 1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush 
recreation of a Mauve Decade restaurant. Excel- 
lent food, reasonable prices French cuisine a 
specialty. Either early or late dancing. Music 
nightly with George Ruffin at the piano, playing 
everything from Basin Street to Broadway. Solly 
Demetro, the strolling guitarist, alternates with 
him. Ronny Sealair is at the piano in the Lounge 
Bar. . . . SAXONY*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're 
theater-bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to 
it that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. . . . CAPRI*, 1528 Locust St 
Small but glossy, with menu accents on Italian 
and Chinese specialties. Try the Sportsman's Din 
ner of roast pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed down 
stairs. Sophisticated and popular. . , , L'AIGLON 
CAFE, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved for 
its good food, owned and operated by the MHottis 
family for the past 30 years. Continental dishes 
range through game in season, fillet of sole 
Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute Ma- 
rengo to chicken Tetrazzinl Open seven days, noon 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


to 9:30 p.m THREE THREE'S*, 333 S. 
Smedley St. Favorite haunt of Philadelphia long- 
hairs. Located on enchanting old street. Excellent 
food and liquors served in a string of small rooms 
lined with work of local artiste. HELEN 
SIGEL WILSON'S*, 1523 Walnut St. Intimate 
and casual spot with a touch of Main Line glitter. 
Excellent food and cocktails, under the aegis of 
one of America's leading women golfers. Closes at 
midnight. . . THE GLASS DOOR*, 254 South 
15th St. Small and intimate. A favorite with the 
theater crowd. A good dinner spot with superior 
steaks. Reservations advisable. KUGLERS, 
Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. Very superior 
cuisine, especially in the seafood department; 
tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood platters. 
A fine place for a leisurely meal. * OLD 
OR!GINAL BOOKBINDERS, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
10 p.m. . ARTHUR'S STEAK HOUSE*, 216 
Chancellor St., near Independence Hall. Enthu- 
siasts for “rare” and “medium” are devoted reg- 
ulars, since every order is done to their own taste. 
Open until 2 a.m. i FRANKIE BRADLEY'S, 
Juniper and Chancellor Sts. Loved by actors and 


headliners. Planked steaks and lobsters are spe- 
cialties, also Frankie’s good company Closes 2 
a.m. LEW TENDLER'S, 227 S. Broad St. 


Headquarters for the sports crowd. Favored for its 
steaks and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. . . . JESSE'S, 
2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of dishes, and the 
only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki cooked 
at your table. No liquor. . TARELLO'S, 
1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination of un- 
usually good Italian food in a Spanish atmosphere. 
The Matador cocktail lounge is unique in every 
way—and Victor's meat ravioli, delicious! 
LONGCHAMPS, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. A 
pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the better 
specialty shops. STOUFFERS*, Penn Cen- 
ter, 16th and Pennsylvania Blvd. American an- 
tiques have been used to furnish the elegant 
rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack 
Room, Time Counter, Greene Countrie North and 
South. Open every day but Sunday, 7 to 10. 
. KELLY'S, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since 
the early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
HESPE'S*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your 
appetite hanker for good German cooking, call 
Emil for your reservation, Sauerbraten, Schnitzel 
Holstein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. BENNY THE 
BUM'S*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious steaks and 
lobsters served in the enjoyable and distinctive 
atmosphere of a converted old Philadelphia man- 


SHOYER'S, Arch St. Philadel- 


sion, 412 

phians and visitors alike have favored this ex- 
cellent eating spot for over 75 years. It's noted 
particularly for pot roast, potato pancakes, and 
roast duck. h BOOKBINDER'S SEAFOOD 
HOUSE, 215 S. 15th St. Their crab meat, Lob- 
ster Coleman, and *'Booky's Baked Crab” are 


“musts” for seafood lovers. Operated by 3rd and 


4th generation descendants of famous Bookbinder 
family 1918 CHESTNUT ST.* An inviting 
atmosphere in which to enjoy American cooking 
at its best. Host Bob Sigel always on hand 

. . DONOGHUE'S*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Wonderful atmosphere of ‘history was made 


here.” Excellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb 
chops. Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth the 


trip P.M.*, 131 South 18th St. Favorite 
haunt of the advertising fraternity. Wonderful 
Italian food. Open till 2 a.m . THE 
PRIME RIB, 14 S. 15th St. As the name would 
indicate, here is the place for excellent prime 
ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day 'til 
1 am., Sun. until 10. Good bar. ë 
ALGIERS*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relaxing 


atmosphere Diversified menu specializing in 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background 

. HOFFMAN HOUSE, 1214 Sansom St. A la 
carte only—delicious German cooking—game in 
season, superbly served. Imported German beer 


Gourmet’s heaven. THE MADISON HOUSE, 


Presidential City Line Ave. Beautifully lo 
cated in a rn apartment building overlook- 
ing Fairmount Park and Philadelphia's skyline. 
Large choice of foods, well prepared. . 


BLACK HORSE TAVERN*, 5020 City Line Ave. 


Enjoy “just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted estate 
house. Golf trophies won by the owner much in 
evidence behind the bar. Piano ticklings Wed., 
Fri., and Sat. FISHER'S, 3545 N. Broad 
St. Popular seafood house in North Philadelphia. 


Only place we know where you can get nine kinds 
of seafood on one platter. Beer only. 


BECK'S ON THE BOULEVARD*, Roosevelt. Blvd. 


& Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which 
to enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. *BRADLEY 


COUNTRY TAVERN, Rte. 78 off Roosevelt Blvd. 
Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country atmos- 
phere. Crab-meat stuffed shrimp a specialty. 

MoGILLIN’S OLDE ALE HOUSE—1310 Drury St. 
(between 18th and Filbert, south of Ohestnut). 
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SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffet —Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet —Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


The tree that grows 


through our roof 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


CU, 


Catering to banquets and parties 
3usiness men's lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


" ! J e 
BANQUET 

GRAND BALLROOM SEATS 1700 
PENNSYLVANIA BALLROOM SEATS 500 


(with Sheraton's closed circuit TV, banquets up to 3000 can be accommodated] 

Call Mr. Hogan, LO 8-3300 

1725 Pennsylvania Blvd. Direct Entrance From Sheraton's 1000-Car Garage 
USE YOUR SHERATON CREDIT CARD 


as new SHETAtON sore. 


Since 


1758 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE INN 
on the Delaware, 
NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERB 
FACILITIES for 
DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 
For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 


Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 

POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 


THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 


FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 
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Opened in 1860, when James Buchanan was 
president, this quaint oasis, reminiscent of a 
London pub, has been the gathering place of 
Philadelphians and the theatrical fraternity for 
almost a century. Gaslights are lighted every 
Friday night. VENTURE INN—?55 S 
Camac St. Here on one of the city's tiniest 
streets is the intimacy of a quiet bistro on the 
Left Bank. RUSSIAN INN, 1223 Locust 
St. Where Sue and Harry Stolwein have been 
serving European specialties to Philadelphia's and 
the, world's musical and artistic greats for many 
years, 


BUCKS COUNTY 


*HOMESTEAD OF LAVENDER HALL, Rte. 532. 
Newtown. A touch of old Colonial elegance in 
this modern world. Southern fried chicken a spe- 
cialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable pecan 
pie Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. Buffet dinner 
Wed. and Thurs. *%& TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
Newtown. Really good homestyle meals are served 
here and have been, since Colonial days. “Beer 
only” is the rule in their pleasant Grille Room. 
"Ne *GOODNOE DAIRY BAR, Intersection 
Rtes. 532 and 418, Newtown. Famous for-that 
marvelous homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice 
place to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
*BUCK HOTEL*, Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton and  Bridgetown  Pikes,  Feasterville. 
Since 1735, one of the most famous eating places 
in the area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. . . WASHINGTON CROSSING 
INN**, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing. An excel- 
lent cuisine in the formal dining rooms, in the 
original old kitchen, or in the secluded, cool 
dining garden. *WHITEHALL HOTEL, 
South State St., Newtown. Simple, good food at 
all times and interesting late snacks and platters. 
Enjoy the John Foster murals in the Windsock 
Lounge. The historic Stag Bar is one of the few 
of its kind left. . OLD ANCHOR INN, Rte. 
413 at the intersection of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. 
Hard to improve on their roast beef or homemade 
cheese-cake. Terrace and Hunt rooms available for 
large groups. . . . JACK HANSEN’S INN*, West 
Trenton Ave., Morrisville. Unusually good food 
cooked to your order. Background music in the 
Silhouette Cocktail Lounge. . . ROCK RUN, 
Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, near Morris- 
ville. A new and luxurious supper club, featuring 
fine food, soft lights and softer music. Excellent 
bar, and large banquet facilities, entertainment 
. . JERRY'S, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheesecake 
is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, too. . . . 
BUCKINGHAM ROOM, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in the 
evening for a late snack, good food at all times. 
Fine array to choose from at the new Sunday 
buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every evening. Bar. 
. LA CASA DELI, Levittown Shopping Cen- 
ter. A connoisseur's delicatessen department serv- 
ing the best corned beef sandwiches in the area. 
Enjoy leisurely lunches and dinners in The Lodge. 
. PENNSBURY INN*, Bordentown and Ferry 
Mill Rds, near Pennsbury. American and French 
cuisine in the Candlelight Dining Room. Piano 
ramblings Wed. through Sat. evenings. . . . 
WARRINGTON  INN*, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for pri- 
vate parties. Vincent will give you a cordial wel- 
come. . . . BILL DINO'S FIRESIDE INN, Rte. 
263, Hatboro. Delicious scampi and lasagna. A 
“good spot for a long, leisurely meal, A well-tended 
bar, loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tues- 
days. . . . %DOYLESTOWN INN, Doylestown. 
One of the County's old favorites, flourishing under 
new management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet and 
intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. . . . 
BUCKS COUNTY INN, 60 N. Main St., Doyles- 
town. Now under management of Jack and Lois 
Morgan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at “the Inn with an atmosphere." . . . 
*COUNTRY SIDE INN*, Rte. 611, 1% mi. N. 
of Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn spe- 
cializing in authentic Sauerbraten, pot roast, and 
potato pancakes. Dining room and patio available 
for parties. *CONT! INN*, Cross Keys. 
Famous and historic inn, having no trouble living 
up to its excellent reputation today. Try Walter's 
Caesar salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a 
warm greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. FABULOUS FOUN- 
TAINHEAD*, Route 202, 1 mile west of New 
Hope. Show time nightly, 8:30 to midnight; din- 
ner from 5 p.m. New show every Fri. Johnny 
Crawford, M.C. Buster Burnell, chorus line. . . . 
*PLAYHOUSE INN*, New Hope. Nationally fa- 
mous, ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer’s 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing Fri. 
and Sat. evenings. A most convivial atmosphere in 
the bar. *TOW PATH HOUSE**, New 
Hope. D'own the stairs on Mechanic St. to dine in 
a delightíul atmosphere by the canal. Unusually 
good food, excellent cocktails. . . . LOGAN 
INN*, New Hope. Picturesque old country inn with 
a friendly, informal and well-tended bar. The em- 
phasis is on comfort and hearty cooking for the 
local citizenry and travelers alike. Outdoor garden 
wonderful on those hot evenings. . . . ALBERT'S 
COFFEE SHOP**, New Hope. Authentic Swiss 
dishes prepared by host, Albert. The onion soup 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!" 


ELIT K d LI 


ZA yt _— 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA 
ELmwood 7.1125 


LAFAYETTE HILL, PA. 


General Lafayette 
Inn 
Established 1732 
GERMANTOWN PIKE & CHURCH ST. 


Early American charm, with every mod- 
ern feature. The finest in steaks and sea- 
food . . . man-sized cocktails. Soft back- 
ground music for your added enjoyment. 
ully air-conditioned, of course. 


CHestnut Hill 7-6674 TAylor 8-9154 


T GWYNEDD, PA. e 
* Wm. Penn Inn * 


Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


f Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 
7 Phone OXbow 9-4684 


LATZ OWNERSHIP 


Atlantic City's Oldest Steak House 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


is a meal in itself, and the homemade chocolate 
cake is better than ever. Dining on cool, outdoor 
patio, . . . €*BLACK BASS, Lumberville. Roast 


duck just one of many gourmet dishes prepared to 
perfection, and served in fascinating 18th century iuenr’'i g 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room downstairs, 


with antique bar once used in Maxim's in Paris. 
. VOLARE'S*, BE 255. West phd Hope. 
Dinner and late snacks, home-style and more than 
palatable. Just reopened with new decor . . . the DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
same good lobster tails and aide Ondoa dining | J 
by a lovely lake. . . . * i 
INN*, Rte. 202, New Hope. Superior cuisine in Lambertvi le, New ersey 
the competent hands of Monsieur Richard, Euro- 


pean service with an extra flourish, Everything At the bridge Telephones 

done to order . . . anything ordered is well-worth UA block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 

the short wait. Small bar downstairs. s s 

STONE MANOR HOUSE*, Rte. —À a LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 

Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks a 

specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 m" 

ramblings nightly. . . . CUTTALOSSA INN, SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 a A ates, : 

River Rd., between Centre Bridge and Lumberville. SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 
Good food, marvelous hot homemade breads and Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's "STELLA DALLAS," 
pastries. Delightful outdoor dining on the patio River-front room available gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
with a view of a cascading waterfall. . . . for Parties and Receptions that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


MEYER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
BENETZ INN**, Quakertown. The byword 
here is “A good meal at any time." The surround- 
ings are, ao ANT Nena interesting. . . . 
TRAINER'S RANT, Quakertown. Attract- i Ch D l I 
ing diners from miles around, famous for its ex- e oy estown nn. e$ m 
cellent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 
a quick meal. Organ music in the attractive bar. 
DELAWARE OAKS**, Riegelsville. Fine 
food with a continental flavor. The family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. . . . FERN- 
DALE HOTEL, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 
Doylestown, Operated as an inn since the turn of 
the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun- 
try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 
and pies, . . . PIPERSVILLE INN**, Pipersville. 
Good Penn-German cooking served in a home-type 
atmosphere by the famous Brugger family. Con- 
genial bar. . . . FOUR WINDS TAVERN**, Rte. 
611, Revere, N. of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire 
on good steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. . . . 
PEROSA INN**, Line Lexington. For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 
or meat balls; try this restaurant. . . . 
GOLDIES RESTAURANT, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie 
a treat. . . . INDIAN ROCK HOTEL*, on the 
Delaware, River Road, Upper Black Eddy. A 


charming and secluded spot for good dining with 

marvelous homemade cinnamon and finger rolls as 18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. Flllmore 8-2474 
an added attraction. Excellent drinks. . . . 
*HANEY'S ON THE HILL**, Upper Black Eddy, 
% mi. off Rte. 32. Absolutely enormous servings} Gracious Dining 


of really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat, night.) | 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over- | in 


looking a view of the Jersey Palisades. Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S, Weinmann, Manager 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


YORKTOWN INN*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 

wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing Mon- ; 
day, Wednesday, Friday. Music every night, Covered Bridge 
Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano in the bar. . . .| Cocktail 

JOS. DONNOLO'S FORT SIDE INN—"Where 73 

Crosses 309," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an un- Lounge 

usual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. Live 

lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to their 

own tank . . . the only one in the area. Facilities 

for private parties and banquets Open 7 days. E 

Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. to 1 am... Private rooms y 2 p 3 7 
GENERAL DE KALB INN*, Rte, 202 north of for your 4 Fe Se ee eee 


Norristown, Known for their good food. Rooms for 


PALM Can't Pike RES PIA pars or lamb bridge parties Penn icr cr Mali 
chops . . . TAU , Rte, 309 at rx 1 1 
Springhouse, 2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls) Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 


each dish a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. . . . CROSS ROADS 
MOTEL, Rte. 202, 3 miles north of Norristown. 
Prices on the high side but so is the quality of 
the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 10 p.m. has 
a four-piece combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. 
nights. . . . KAUFMAN HOUSE, Sumeytown 
Pike, Sumneytown. The unusual is a daily occur- 
rence in this charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast 
raccoon, rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different countries 
an added attraction. . . . COLLEGEVILLE INN, 
intersection Germantown and Ridge Pikes on Rte. 
422. Smorgasbord Tues., Wed. and Thurs. dinner 
and Mon. and Fri. luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 
p.m. Mighty good food. . . . CASA CONTI**, 
Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd., Glenside Good 
American cooking. Open daily, except Monday, 
12-9. . . . OLD MILL MANOR HOUSE, Ambler, 
Virginia ham, sirloin, club steak, seafood—your 
difficulty is to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. . . . 
BLUE BELL INN**, on Rte, 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp lamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight. Reservations 
advisable, . . . BLUE HORSE TAVERN, Rte. 
73, Blue Bell. Frank and Eddie's attractive, well- 
run establishment featuring steaks, fine martinis. 

ROYAL OAKS, Ambler. Steaks are a spe- 
cialty. Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano ram- 
blings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, the 
manager. . . . BROAD AXE HOTEL, Skippack 
and Butler Pikes. Shiskebob and seafood are sug- 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cockta ils 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Murals by John Fester 
Peter A. Chesner, Propristor 


White Ball 3Botel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-891 


September, 1959 1 


BEST & CO. 


ABINGTON © ARDMORE 


Plan on Plaid 


as the focal point of a smart 
Young Cosmopolitan® 
wardrobe, and wear it just this way 
...in a narrowed blend 
of wool and mohair designed by 
Pat Hartly. Red and green 
or beige and black. 
"Sizes 7 to 15. (N-26). 29.95 


Moil and phone orders filled 


ABINGTON — Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 
ARDMORE—Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 * (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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gested when you dine at this charming place, 
built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations. . . . 
SUNKEN GARDENS, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot. 
-— CROSSROADS TAVERN*, Centerville. 
Monsieur Bien, who owns this perfectly delightful 
place, gives each guest’s selection his personal 
supervision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. . . . %WHITPAIN INN, Center Square. 
Rte. 73 (% mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 
309). Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms for 
small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m. Reserva- 
tions. . THE SCHOOL INN, Rte. 309, north 
of Ambler. Lovely old country inn built in 1860 
specializes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. . . . XWITCH- 
WOOD FARMS, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, home-made ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. OLD MILL, Old York & 
Horsham Rds., Hatboro. In this old mill, new 
management is serving outstanding food  high- 
lighted by its steaks and fried chicken. a. te 
ROSLYN INN, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains of 
organ music in the background at dinner time. 
Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. . AWIL- 
LIAM PENN INN, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown Pike, 


Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for lunch and 
dinner. Specialty of the house—Snapper Soup. 
Your favorite drink at the Curly Maple Bar. 
Banquet accommodations 40 to 400 in the 
Coach and Carriage Rooms. . . . SAUTER'S INN, 
Philmont and Pine Roads, Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. Newly opened. Features dinners by candle- 


light. Soft background music, Open for luncheon. 


Cocktail bar. . . . VALLEY INN, 737 Hunting- 
don Pike, Rockledge. Stuffed lobster tails and 
steaks are a specialty in this relaxed Early 


American atmosphere. Quartet for dancing, Wed., 
Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion show on Fri., 
from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open Sundays from noon 
until 8 p.m. . WGENERAL LAFAYETTE 
INN, Germantown Pike & Church St., Lafayette 
Hill, Pa. Early American charm is the keynote to 
this hostelry established in 1732, the year George 
Washington was born. Finest steaks, seafood, man- 
sized—cocktails. Soft background music. 


MAIN LINE 


THE TAVERN*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart's strong point for the past 25 years. 


Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties. 
Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. . . . CHARLIE 
HESS*, Montgomery Ave. Bala-Cynwyd. Popular 
cocktail spot serving good food as well Piano 


music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will make you 
welcome. THE CYNWYD*, 5 City Line 
Ave, Bala-Cynwyd. An excellent choice for good 
drinks, steaks “that” thick, and a large variety 
of Italian dishes. Specially recommended for diners 


who prefer intimate lighting. 5 LANGER- 
MAN'S**, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. Fas- 
cinating Polynesian and Chinese after-dinner 


menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobster tails you can eat 
Tuesday nights. WEBER'S, Narberth. Lots 
of warmth in this wonderful, diet-ruining place on 
Montgomery Pike. Food prepared with special 
care. Hours noon to 2 a.m. GENERAL 
WAYNE INN*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. Excel- 
lent service and food in pleasant 18th Century 
surroundings. Concert and dance music every night 


by Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra. " 
BLACK ANGUS, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as vou 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 


cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. Reser- 


vations suggested. STOUFFER'S, Wynne- 
wood. This branch of the popular chain offers 
four li attractive dining rooms serving good 
food Lamplight Room for men only until 
5 p.m. Fashion shows Friday noon, fall and win- 
ter. VIKING IN MORGASBORD**, 
Ardmore. Said to be the only Scandinavian res- 
taurant in this area. Only the Lundvalls, who 


came from Sweden, could dream up the delicious 
varieties of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on 
a revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. CHATEAU COLOTTE*, Ardmore. 
Comfortable, roomy booths where you may sit 
und chat without being disturbed. Food consist- 
ently well prepared, Eddie Bigham and his piano 
make music every evening from 9 to closing. 

. THE GUARD HOUSE INN, Gladwyne. Fox 
hunters 100 years ago spent weekends in this 
charming old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the fecl- 
ing of the old days. Steaks and chops delicious. 
Has an unlisted phone number, so go out and see 
Frank Callahan for reservations. . BRYN 
MAWR COLLEGE  INN**, Morris Ave, Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
à snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious, . CONESTOGA MILL, Bryn Mawr. 
Charm of the old mill dating to the early 18th 
century, but has been enlarged to accommodate 
large groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon 
to midnight daily. HAVERFORD HOTEL, 
on Montgomery .Pike. Quiet, comfortable atmos- 
phere where you dine well to soft music. Be there 
in time for a drink in the spacious cocktail room. 


. ORSATTI'S CHETWYND, Rosemont, Housed 
in the attractive new Chetwynd Apartmenta just 
off Lancaster Pike. Specializes ín American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 
. . . COVERED WAGON INN*, Lancaster Ave. 
& Old Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. 
Try their roast beef, steaks and lobsters, Orchestra 
for dancing Saturday night from 9:80. . . . 
THE LAMP POST INN*, Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-paneled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. , . . PAOLI INN*, Lancaster 
Ave. & Rte. 202. Outstanding lobster and roast 
beef dinners. Side dishes are a pleasant surprise. 


Try their seven-layer cake for dessert. Kitchen 
open 'til midnight. 

CHESTER COUNTY 
SHIP INN**, Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 


attractive place, which has served travelers since 
1796. Dinners 11 p.m. . . . LENAPE INN*, Rte. 
52 on the Brandywine, Lenape, Pa. Have a most 
satisfying dinner and cocktail in this charming, 
quiet place, across the road from Lenape Amuse- 
ment Park. The prime beef steaks are renowned. 
Mrs, Carey, is your hostess. CHRISTY'S 
GLEN MILLS, where Rte, 1 crosses 202. At the 
hub where travelers from Wilmington, West Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia congregate for good food. 


The combination seafood platter is recommended. 
CHADDS FORD HOTEL**, Chadds Ford. 
Serving wayfarers since it was built in 1786. 


Dinner, 5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, "legal beverages" really means every kind of 
drink, according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
: THE MANS'ON HOUSE, West Chester. 
Founded in 1531, this is still a mecca for vis- 
itors to historic Chester County. Take the family 
for chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable 
dining room. “Ye Old Tap Garden” barroom is 


open noon to 1 a.m. . . . THE WESTTOWN 
FARM HOUSE**, on the Westtown School Oam- 
pus. Near West Ohester. Will remind you of 


the country hotel where you stopped as a child. 
Inexpensive meals. One menu unless you order 
in advance. Better make reservations with Marion 
Weller, manager, if there are more than two in 
vour party. No liquor. DUTCH CUP- 

ARD**, Rte. 340, two and a half miles from 
Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial atmosphere in 
this old homestead noted for fine cuisine, espe 
cially steaks and seafood. . BULL TAVERN, 
corner of Rts. 23 and 88, near Phoenixville. Very 


well-known for parties and banquets with its 
six dining rooms. Dinner served to 10:30 p.m. 
Steaks, chops and seafood a specialty. Reserva- 


tions advisable, especially Saturday night. . . . 
COVENTRY FORGE INN, Rte, 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. Ex- 
pensive. KIMBERTON TAVERN**, Kimber- 
ton Rd., 6 miles west of Valley Forge. Unusually 
fine dinners served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday 
dinners 1 to 7:30. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
WALBER'S ON THE DELAWARE, Taylor Ave. 


in Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Pancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. . . . CLUBHOUSE, 511 Welsh St., Ches- 
ter. A wonderfully chummy place where everybody 
seems to know everybody else. If you're a stranger, 
order baked lump crab meat imperial or roast 
brisket of beef with potato pancakes—they’re 
good! Organ music nightly, THE FALCON 
HOUSE, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa. Special- 
izes in food of a different nation each day— 
German on Mon., Italian on Wed., etc. Six dining 
rooms serving 1300. Organ music every evening. 
Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. 
Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. . . LAMB TAV- 
ERN*, Springfield & Eagle Rds., Springfield. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple crumb 
cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with host 
Nick Matchica. . . . ALPINE INN, 642 Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar íor parties. 
Plank steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for 
reservations, ROSE TREE INN, Rte. 252 
(Providence Road), Upper Providence. Excellent 


food, in particular the fine steaks that can be 
selected, tableside, from the steak cart. Buperb 
service. Eunice and Jack Messick are the hosts. 


. FISHER'S, West Chester Pike and Sproule 
Rd., Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, 
and etuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. . . . SORRENTO 
RESTAURANT, 3010 Township Line, Drexel Hill 
Special Sunday dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from 4 p.m. Children's platters 
half price. Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine. . . . MEDIA INN, Rte. 1 at Providence 
Rd., Media. A favorite family eating place spe- 
cializing in charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has 
the right touch with her home-baked pies. . . . 
D'IGNAZIO'S TOWNE HOUSE*, 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the exoellent 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Superb cuisine 


Hore-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 


Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 


G^*26^*26^*2 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Reute 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


Ix KE] 


ROUTE 202 WHICH TRACES ONE OF 
AMERICA'S earliest highways, is still 
a fascinating. drive for dinner at his- 
toric old Lambertville House. Delicious 
fresh tossed garlic salad and wonderful 
little hot loaves of home-made bread. 
Bar & cocktail lounge. Serving 11:30 
AM to ] AM daily. Sun. to 8 PM. 
Duncan 
Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet 
appro ved. 
Monthly art 
A 

. 1812 


Taxibertville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 


^^v INDIAN ROCK 
HOTEL 


(on the Delaware) 


A must on your dining 
list for excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere. 


Your Hosts—Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
LUNCHEON 12 'til 
DINNER 5 'til 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 
Rt. 32, River Rd., Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
22 miles N. of New Hope 
Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
(Closed Sunday) 
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cuisine started by their parents, Interesting art 
exhibits in every room. Piano music for lunch 
and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and Sat. 
evenings. THE OLD MILL, near Concord 
ville. Turn west off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton 
Lake Rd. Water wheel runs constantly in this old 
mill, built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and 
Mrs. Upperman's home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip . BROOKS' RESTAURANT AND 
CLUB DEL-RIO**, W. Chester Pike and Eagle 
Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaurant, Unusual chef's 
specia] is the broiled seafood platter Banquet 
facilities in Club. . . PETTI ARMS, U. S. 1, 
6 mi. west of Media, Glen Mills. Gourmet food 
Gold Room seats 200, Petti Lounge has bar and 
tables for dining. Petti Pub for business men's 
luncheon or cocktails. Intimate cocktail music. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


X*RIVER'S EDGE, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas" greats guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the water- 
front Dock Room. Outstanding French food and 
American favorites. BOTAL INN, Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and antipasto to 
please the most discriminating, Italian-American 
menu. Bar open after 5 on Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 

NASSAU TAVERN HOTEL, Princeton. 
Gargantuan platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night’s buffet featuring unlimited por- 
tions. Snacks in the Oyster Bar. *LAM- 
BERTVILLE HOUSE, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN,** 
Stockton, N. J. Dinner only. Song-inspiring wish- 
ing well is worth inspecting after a lobster or 
roast beef feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 
Dine outdoors beside the rippling waterfall. 
Pos * LANDWEHR'S RESTAURANT,** Rte. 
29, 2 miles below Washington's Crossing. A real 
family affair with the Landwehrs who pride them- 
selves on food and drink prepared and served 
with a personal touch. Lar rooms available for 
private parties. . . . PRINCETON INN, Prince- 
ton. Sprawling colonial inn with private rooms 
for receptions, banquets, and business meetings. 
Each dish is a connoisseur's delight. "T 
CLINTON HOUSE, Clinton, Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1748. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). 
Cocktails with Sunday dinner. A CHERRY 
HILL INN, Rte. 88 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. Pre- 
dominantly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. Rooms. 
. . . CINELLI'S COUNTRY HOUSE, Merchant 
ville, N. J., across from Garden State Race Track. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. SANS SOUCI, 
Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. Dancing 
on weekends makes this a perfect place to go 
with a date. Chinese food and steaks are featured. 

THE PUB, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. 
Exceptionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth ads here are always 
a real treat. Giant cocktails and highballs are 
a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. every day. 

RED HILL INN, Rtes. 30 and 783, Penn- 
sauken. “Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late 
snacks and good drinks taking second place to 
a superior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. . . . KNIFE & FORK INN—Atlantic 
& Albany Ave. at the end of Route 40, Atlantic 
City, Old English atmosphere. One of Atlantic 
City’s most attractive restaurants, serving the 
shore resort'a finest food 


$9anomebr's 
RESTAURANT * COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Banquet facilities available 


Ask for Louise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29— the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


outdoor cocktall patio 
before dinner * after the theater 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


DELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS C 


Jamison 


Classics’ gentlest of 


black wool jerseys. Its 


candid good looks are 


polished off with just 


the right amount of 


satin here and there. 


A dress that can become 


your best accessory 
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A SAN oy 
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this season for it 
offers a beautiful pin 
or string of pearls 
the best home it ever 
had! 12 to 20 40.00 
Miss Bonwit Shop, 
third floor, Chestnut at 17th, 
Philadelphia, 

Wynnewood, Jenkintown 


LO 3-7300 MI 9-2300 TU 7-4600 


BONWIT TELLER 


" 


PN 
M ISS 


Bonwit likes 
the 
Jamison 


approach 
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Tall Toll Tales 

TURNPIKE travel can be mighty 
boring. Speeding along a ‘“con- 
trolled access highway" at the 
legal maximum of 65 miles per 
hour can be too much of a good 
thing. 

One of our travel-wise young- 
sters prepared himself for the or- 
deal before our 4,000-mile safari 
this summer. After estimating how 
many tollgates we'd have to pass 
on our trip, he wrote out that 
many little messages on slips of 
paper. Then as we pulled up to 
pay our tribute, he first gave the 
guard the fare, then one of these 
notes. 

Our fun came as we drove ahead, 
looking back to observe the gate 
tender as he deciphered the mess- 
age. The fellow who received 
"HAVE TOLL—WILL TRAVEL" just 
smiled broadly and waved us on. 
So did the chap who read "HAVE 
FARE—MUST TEAR." But the one 
who drew "HELP—I'M A MIDGET— 
THEY'RE KIDNAPPING ME FOR A 
CIRCUS/" evidently had no sense of 
humor. We saw him scratch his 
head and reach for a phone as we 
put on speed to make license-tak- 
ing difficult. 


Multi-Purpose Bridge 

WELL, the people of Perkasie 
finally got their covered bridge 
dedicated last month. There 
quite a hassle between those who 
thought a bridge is a bridge, and 
should cross something—a stream 
or even a depressed road. But 
Andrew H. Schuler, president of 
the Perkasie Historical Society, 
pointed out the luxury of placing 
the hallowed bridge over water. It 
might be washed away in a flood; 
and certainly would cost more than 
placing it in its present location in 
Lenape Park. 

But it remained for Hal Clark, 
president of the Delaware Valley 
Protective Association, to point 
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out that a covered bridge is more 
than an uncovered bridge. In times 
gone by, he said, this old bridge 
served as a well-known tunnel of 
love, a convenient place to save a 
load of hay during a sudden storm, 
a gossip exchange, and a com- 
munity billboard. 

Seems as though few folks used 
it only as a means of getting 
across the river. So now that the 
bridge has been placed on dry land, 
it may go back to becoming a tun- 
nel of—, etc. 


Mourning Doves in Mourning 
BRAVE hunters of the world 
arise! The Pennsylvania mourning 
dove season is upon us. From now 
until November 4 you can bang 
away at these denizens of the air. 
You'll have to flush them out of 
the tall corn where they feed, keep- 
ing your sharp ear tuned for their 
gentle twittering. And, once flushed 
out into the open, you'll need a 


steady shooting arm, for these 
birds have what is called an “un- 
predictable flight pattern.” This 
means they don't fly too well. 


Mostly because they never had to 
fly away from anybody or any- 
thing before 1945 in our Common- 
wealth. 

jut don't let that dismay you. 
After all, by killing a few doves, 
you're really helping those that 
get away. Because these will have 
a larger share of grubs and stuff 
to eat. 

So blast away, Nimrods. What 
matter that the dove is the tradi- 
tional symbol of Peace? Let the 
mourning dove mourn. 


How to Drive Storks Crazy 

IT was fairly well reported, but 
the story deserves recording here 
for posterity. During three- 
day period last month, five wives 
by the name of Stoltzfus gave birth 
to young 'uns in the Lancaster 
General Hospital. They hailed 


one 
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from Lancaster, Gordonsville, Mor- 
gantown and, of course, Inter- 
course. Stoltzfuses in Intercourse 
are legion. More than neighbors, 
four of the mothers were born 
Stoltzfuses themselves. Some folks 
might say that the Amish, re- 
nowned as farmers and cattle rais- 
ers, know a good breed when they 
see one. 


Watching All the Girls Go By 

IF you live in Springfield, Chel- 
tenham, Haverford or Tinicum 
townships, those quiet men stand- 
ing beside black boxes along the 
highways last month were check- 
ing your driving speed. 

These radar traffic surveys were 
made by local police officials in 
cooperation with, of all people, the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Church Road, Route 309, 
Haws Lane, Old York Road, Acad- 
emy Lane, Washington Lane and 
Wister Drive were selected because 
of residents' complaints of speed- 
ing motorists. 

Speaking for the male driver, 
we are eternally grateful to PMA 
safety engineer Thomas J. Jenkins 
for this official observation: “The 
majority of the male drivers travel 
at a more consistent rate of speed 
and represent the high percentage 
of drivers in the ‘average’ (speed) 
category, while women drivers are 
concentrated at the bottom and at 
the top of the list, either consider- 
ably under the limit or over it." 

We have a feeling that Mr. 
Jenkins meant to say more. Like, 
“Comon, gals, get with it. Either 
speed up or slow down. But make 
up your mind.” But, representing 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association, which represents 
manufacturers who make things 
that women, mostly, buy—Mr. Jen- 
kins could say no such thing out 
loud. And besides, what good would 
it do to ask a woman to make up 
her mind? M 
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City's most ambitious musical even gets under 
way on September 27th with the opening of the 
Philadelphia Festival of Western Hemisphere 
Music, a nine-month event involving more than 
100 organizations. Initial concert takes place 
at the Museum of Art with Claude Rains narrat 
ing Copland's Lincoln Portrait Orchestra 
goers will hear Charles Munch, of the Boston 
Symphony, on November 27th-28th and highly 
praised Russian cellist Msistlav Rostropovich on 
November 6th-7th 


Two items of top interest to lovers of folk 
humor and folk music are the scheduled ap- 
pearances of Hal Holbrook in Mark Twain 
Tonight on February 13th and a joint con- 
cert by Josh White and Odetta on March 
14th, both at Town Hall. While the dates 
may be well into the winter months, they're 


something to relish during the Fall. 


Two old friends of the Phitadelphia Orchestra 
will appear this season after long absences. 
Yehudi Menuhin will be the featured soloist 
on December 4th-5th, his first appearance 
in eight years, and former conductor and 
fair-haired boy of the Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, will make a guest appearance 


later in the season. 


PHILADELPHIA 


highlights from the exciting 
fall schedule of events 


in the art, entertainment and social worlds 


Invitation to the dance . . . lovers of ballet, classic, modern 
or folk, can run the gamut this season. The New York 
City Ballet will appear at the Academy under the aegis 
of Emma Feldman on October 22nd, starring Maria Tall- 
chief and Jacques d'Ambroise, while Israel's exciting 
Inbal group will perform on December 27th-28th. Later 
in the season, the fiery Jose Greco and Company will ap- 
pear for heel-tapping afficiandos. 


The Kingston Trio, 


who sang so long and 
eloquently about Tom Dooley 
that North Carolinians 

were moved to seek 

an official pardon for 

the poor boy, will appear 

in concert at the 

Academy on November 13th, 
following by one 

evening a recital by 

Met tenor and local 

favorite Jan Peerce. 

The great flamenco guitarist, 
Carlos Montoya, who can 
bring an ole from a tonc-dcaf 
musicophobe, will perform 


at Town Hall on December 12th. 
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For those who like their humor twisted and 
their laughs in a ghoulish manner, Town Hall 
offers Tom Lehrer on October 10th. Lehrer, 
the sickest comedian ever, developed his par- 
ticular illness long before anyone heard of 


Mort Sahl, Lennie Bruce and other inmates. 


The Tenth Man, a new Paddy Chayefsky 
play opening at the Walnut on October 12th, 
will star Risa Schwartz, the teen-age daugh- 
ter of Yiddish Art Theater founder and 
noted actor, Maurice Schwartz. Miss 
Schwartz, adopted from a Belgium orphan- 
age twelve years ago, has played leading 
roles in several productions with her father, 
but this will mark her Broadway debut. 


Melvyn Douglas will portray a top political 
figure in The Gang’s All Here, a new play 
opening at the Forrest on September 10th. 
The Washington merry-go-round and the 
people who surround a man come to power 
form the plot basis for this Kermit Bloom- 


garden production. 


Rex Harrison, last seen here in that musical 
that couldn't possibly make it to Broadway 
because Harrison can't sing a note and be- 
sides, you just can't do that to Shaw, will 
return to the stage in T'ime's Fool, a new 
Jean Anouilh comedy concerning a French 
general who is definitely out of joint with 
the times. Harrison, who will not sing, opens 
at the Walnut on November 12th. 


What promises to be the year's big- 
gest musical opens at the shubert on 
October 26th when Morton DaCosta's 
Saratoga, based on the Ferber best- 
seller Saratoga Trunk, begins a five- 
week run. Starring Howard Keel and 
Carol Lawrence, with music and 
lyrics by Arlen-Mercer, the show 
will feature costumes and sets by 
Cecil Beaton On September 
12th, Anne Bancroft, the miracle girl 
of Two for the Seesaw, will open at 
the Locust in The Miracle Worker, 
the story of Helen Keller's childhood 
and Anne Sullivan, her inspiration 


For those who like 
their comedy in 
multiple doses, the 
new revue, T'he Girls 
Against the Boys, 
opening at the 
Erlanger on September 
26th, sounds like 

good medicine. Cast 
includes Bert Lahr 
and Nancy Walker, 
with notable support from comedians 
Shelley Berman and Dick Van Dyke 
... Bernard Shaw, another comedian 
of note, will be represented on 

the Philadelphia stage by an all 

star cast playing one of his 

funniest comedies, Heartbreak 

House. Sam Levene, Diane Cilento, 
Maurice Evans, Alan Webb, Pamela 
Brown, Diana Wynyard and Dennis 
Price are featured players. 


The man who made America aware 
of America and is currently doing 
more for the soda industry than 
seotch ever did, will be the central 
figure in Only In America, a new 
play opening at the Forrest on Octo- 
ber 22nd. Nehemiah  Persoff will 
portray author Harry Golden. 


Both Walter Pidgeon and Eileen Herlie will be making their 
musical comedy debuts when producer David Merrick's new 
show, Take Me Along, opens at the Shubert on September 
28th. Sharing the spotlight with the musical neophytes will 
be Jackie Gleason, returning to the legitimate theater after 
years on the small sereen. Merrick, incidentally, is one of 
Broadway's most successful showmen. In the past four-and- 
a-half years, his productions, among them Gypsy and Destry, 
have grossed better than twenty million dollars. 
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Treasures of the Dark Continent will 
be brought to light in a special 
exhibition of late nineteenth century 
African cultural and ceremonial ob- 
jects opening at the Commercial Mu- 
seum on September 23rd. The mu- 
seum's collection, one of the finest 
in the world, will be supplemented 
by other African pieces from mu- 
seums across the country . . . An 
all-star cast including the McGuire 
Sisters, Vaughn Monroe, Gene Bar- 
ry (TV's Bat Masterson) and a half- 
dozen top daredevil acts will take 
part in the Fifth Annual Thrill Show 
at Philadelphia Stadium on Septem- 
ber 11th. Real stars of the show are 
the police and firefighters who go all 
out with special riding and marching 
exhibitions. Proceeds go into the 
Hero Scholarship Fund to provide 
educational opportunity for children 
of police, park guards and firemen 
killed or permanently disabled in the 
line of duty. 


Typical of the 

striking new design 

ideas to be seen in the 
exhibition Forms from 
Israel, opening on 
December 7th at 

the Commercial Museum, 


_ is this breastplate 


artists and architects 


seven other cities. Typical of show's bold 
statements is Gethsemane, prize-winning 


print by Carol Summers. 
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and liner for the torah. The show will feature 

objects for daily living, ceremonial, and decorative 
purposes created by Israel's leading contemporary 
American Prints Today—1959, 
an exhibition of prints by leading American 

artists will open at the Philadelphia Muscum of 


Art on September 15th—with simultaneous openings in 


Convention Hall will house the Greater 
Philadelphia Automobile Show November 
I4th-21st, when the new cars, American 
and foreign, will be unveiled to the public. 
Of special interest will be the appearance 
of new 'compact' cars by Ford, Plymouth 
and Chevrolet, an attempted answer to the 
European small car invasion. 


Collectors of antiques can revel in the past 
when the 19th Annual Antique Exhibit and 
Sale sponsored by the Women’s Club of 
Germantown opens a three-day stand on 
September 22nd at 21 W. Washington Lane. 


The Children’s Theater, celebrating its 
thirtieth anniversary season, opens with a 
program of ballet on October 10th at the 
Academy which includes Rumplestilskin, 
How the Elephant Got His Skin and The 
Elephants Child, all performed by the Chil- 
dren's Dance Theater of Washington, D. C. 
Also on the program will be The Lost Key, 
performed by the Joyce Potter Ballet of 
Wilmington. Later in the season, on Novem- 
ber 21st, the Germantown "Theatre Guild 
will present their production of the Princess 
and the Swineherd. 


For an excursion into nostalgia, Chester 
County opens the doors of its famous homes 
during Chester County Open House Day on 
October 14th, and offers the tourist a 
glimpse of gracious living coupled with a 
sense of history. 


Big art show of the season will take place 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art in De- 
cember when a comprehensive exhibition of 
the works of French painter Gustave Courbet 
will open . . . The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts has scheduled an unusual 
show beginning November 7th which will 
feature works from the private collections 
of Philadelphia artists. Represented owners 
will include Ben Wolf, Emlen Etting, Vera 
White, Adrien Siegel, Al Bendiner, Stella 
Drabkin, Hobson Pittman, Benton Spruance, 
Franklin Watkins . . . On September 14th, 
the Art Alliance will open with an ex- 
hibition of work by the Philadelphia Art 
Teachers Association . . . The Phillips Mill 
Art Show, one of Bucks County's largest 
and most important art exhibitions is sched- 
uled to open October 4th and will feature 
the work of nationally-known local artists. 
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Jassophiles can’ have themselves a ball on September 20th when the 


Newport Jazz Festival concert opens at the Academy. The fascinating 


fingers of George Shearing, his quintet, and his recently-organized full 
band will headline an all star jazz show that includes the Thelonius Monk 
Quartet, Anita O’Day and two British imports, Humphrey Littleton, one 


of that country’s most popular musicians, and baritone saxophonist Ronnie 


Ross, England’s 


answer to Gerry Mulligan 


On 


November 3rd, the 


Academy will sound with the rhythmic artistry of the Stan Kenton 


orchestra in a concert strictly for non-squares 


and a promise of future concerts, as yet unscheduled, will round out 


A Ja: 


concert at the Academy on November 29th will explore the new sounds 


season. Item: Whatever happened to rock and roll? 


New productions, new 
operas and a few old 
the 


operagoer this season. 


warhorses await 


Gounod comes in for 
honors when the 
Philadelphia Grand 


presents Faust on Oc- 
tober 8th, 
the 


commemo- 


rating one hun- 


dredth anniversary of the first performance. 


Sunday opera begins when the Grand pre- 


sents Puccini's 


rarely-sung Suor Angelica 


along with Pagliacci on December 13th. The 
same composers La Rondine is scheduled 
later in the season. Met opening is Novem- 


ber 10th with a performance of Il Trovatore, 


followed by a new production of T'he Gypsy 


Baron on 


December 


Ist. Pelleas and Meli- 


sande will also be performed. The Philadel- 


phia Lyric will 


open with Carmina Burana 


and Oedipus Rew on September 29th and 


will offer a repe 


at of its successful T'urandot 


revival on November 4th. The world's top 


singers will appear during the season 


in 


what seems a veritable festival of opera. 
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Philadelphia and 


Bowl game ever 


meets a Western powerhouse in the first annual Liberty 
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its mammoth Stadium will 


sanctioned in the East by the 


be 


the 
NCAA 


scene 
when 


Bowl 


of 


a 


For Moderns 


e 
5, 


the 


the first football 
top Eastern team 
on December 19th. 


Highlighting the fashion and social scene this sea- 


son will be the second annual Crystal Ball, a gala 
affair sponsored by the Fashion Group of Philadel- 
phia and held at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


on October 23rd. Guest of honor last year was 
Marlene Dietrich; this year’s guest has yet to be 
announced. Proceeds from the Ball go to the 


Museum's Fashion Wing Philadelphia's famed 
Charity Ball will be held this year in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on December 


26th. Hospitals, orphanages and other institutions 
and 


direct beneficiaries of this venerable 


function 


are the 
well-attended social 


Dog days start 

September 23rd with the 
Rittenhouse Square show. 
Those who like their dogs 
in large numbers can try 
the Devon show on October 
3rd where more than 
1,000 entries are expected. 
On October 14th, fashion 
and dogs combine in the 
SPCA’s Feller's Fashion 
Show. 
Big news for the 

horsey set every year is 
the 
indoor 
Penn 
Harrisburg, set 
October 16 
Local shows 


include 


world’s la raest 


horse show, 
the National a! 
for \ 
24th. 
oj 


the 


County 


interest 
Delaware 

Horse Show and County 
Fair, September 11th-13th, 
and the Upper Darby 
Horse Show, September 
19th-20th, both 

being held at 


Newtown Square. 


German-born Fritz Scheel, 
first conductor of the 
Orchestra, was responsible 
for molding the musical 
organization during its 
initial and formative years. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra begins 


its sixtieth historic season 


HE TIME was Friday evening, November 16th, 

1900, and the place was Philadelphia’s Academy 
of Music. On the podium long-haired, heavily- 
mustachioed Fritz Scheel bowed to the applause of 
the fashionable audience that filled the great build- 
ing, then turned to face the eighty-five musicians 
assembled on the stage, his arms upraised. A still- 
ness came over the expectant listeners, broken only 
by an inevitable cough from the balcony, as the 
Kapellmeister brought his arms down and the sound 
of music filled the Academy. The concert had begun 
a concert that has yet to end, for with those first 
notes was born the Philadelphia Orchestra, recog- 
nized by many today as the world’s greatest symphonic 
organization. 

During the nineteenth century, Philadelphia’s 
musical history was filled with attempts by organiza- 
tions to form and maintain a permanent orchestra of 
Philadelphia musicians. In 1820, the Musical Fund 
Society was organized and began giving concerts a 
year later. About the same time the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, an amateur instrumental organization, was also 
active on the musical scene. Neither group was suc- 
cessful in establishing an orchestra for Philadel- 
phians. 

These groups were followed by the Germania Or- 
chestra which provided concerts for forty years until 
1895 when it was liquidated; the Thunder Orchestra, 

a group formed by composer-organist Henry Gordon 
Thunder from some of the members of the Germania 
Orchestra; and the Philadelphia Symphony Society, 
an amateur organization founded in 1893, which gave 
three concerts a year at the Academy of Music 
under the direction of Dr. William Wallace Gilchrist 
until 1899, when Fritz Scheel was engaged as its 
director. 

A professional musician of high caliber, German- 
born Fritz Scheel had come to America in 1893 to 
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Greatest Orchestra 


BY PAUL R. MALCOLM 


The World’s 


MM a - Moo LS V NM. x cer 
Three times before 1920, committees and individuals 
came to the aid of the deficit-ridden Orchestra. 


conduct a series of concerts at the Chicago World's 
Fair. Four years later he was appointed the first con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Orchestra, now the San 
Francisco Symphony. In 1899, while conducting the 
New York Orchestra in a summer series at Woodside 
Park in Philadelphia, Scheel was approached by three 
local amateur organizations and asked to stay on in 
Philadelphia. He accepted their proposal with the pro- 
viso that he be permitted to conduct two concerts with 
professional musicians. These concerts, given as bene- 
fits for families of servicemen killed in the Philip- 
pines, were the beginnings of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

After one year of leadership under Scheel, the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Society disbanded and sold its li- 
brary, kettle drums and music stands to the newly- 
organized Philadelphia Orchestra. At the same time, 
the Thunder Orchestra was incorporated into the 
group and Scheel was appointed director. 

The Orchestra's first season was an artistic triumph. 
After the first concert, which featured the twenty- 
five-year-old Russian pianist Ossip Gabrilowitsch mak- 
ing his local debut playing the Tchaikowsky B-flat 

text continued on page 24 
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rehearsal with Ormandy and the Orchestra 


Making music is hard work, even when you start with what many 
critics believe to be the greatest orchestra in the world. Behind every 
concert appearance by the Philadelphia Orchestra are hours of pains- 
taking practice sessions at which orchestra and conductor work to- 
gether to shape a performance as near-perfect as possible. Four or five 
two-hour rehearsals are typical of any week during the thirty-three- 
week season. 

Commanding, pleading, scolding and coaxing, Ormandy draws from 
the 106-piece orchestra the interpretation he wants, working over a 
phrase or a page of a score many times to attain perfection in three 
elements: ensemble, balance of forces and intonation. 

Possibly the best explanation for the indisputable excellence of the 
Orchestra came from pianist Rudolf Serkin in a statement which mirrors 
the philosophy of maestro Ormandy. When asked how long it took him 

Soloist Rudolf Serkin to learn the Beethoven Emperor Concerto he replied, *I have been study- 
confers with Eugene Ormandy. ing it for many years, but I haven't learned it yet." 
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Ballet-like, soloist and conductor 


join ina symphony of movement. 


Silent instruments occupy chairs 
during fifteen-minute intermission. 


WORLD'S GREATEST ORCHESTRA 
continued from page 21 


Ormandy with Arturo Toscanini, 
who once cut an Orchestra rehearsal 
short, saying, "This orchestra 
doesn't need rehearsing.” 


The Orchestra played an important 
part in acquainting American 
audiences with the work of 
Finnish composer Jan Sibelius. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ADRIEN SIEGEL 


minor Concerto, the five subsequent concerts featured 
such prominent soloists as Lillian Blauvelt, Fritz 
Kreisler, Edward MacDowell, Rudolph Hennig and 
Teresa Carreno. In that first season the Orchestra 
also travelled to Reading to perform, thereby estab- 
lishing early in their history a practice of touring 
for which they have become famous. 

In 1901, the Philadelphia Orchestra Association was 
formed to conduct the business of the Orchestra. 
Sufficient guarantors had been found to assure Phila- 
delphians of three Orchestra seasons, but as deficit 
piled on deficit, it seemed that three seasons would 
see the end of the Orchestra. The first season accu- 
mulated a $14,000 loss while the second season, with 
fourteen subscription pairs and twenty-four indi- 
vidual concerts, raised the deficit to $72,000. 

In 1904, rather than see the Orchestra disband and 
be lost forever, a Women's Committee for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was formed. Their tireless efforts 
and fund-raising abilities kept the Orchestra alive 
that year, as their efforts did later in 1916 and again 
in 1919. 

Fritz Scheel died in 1907 and Carl Pohlig, a pupil 
of Franz Liszt, was named conductor of the Orchestra. 
Under his regime the number of subscription con- 
certs was increased to twenty-five pairs. In the sum- 
mer of 1912, Pohlig returned to his native Germany 
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Russian composer-pianist-conductor 

Serge Rachmaninoff was a favorite guest 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, often 
performing and conducting his own works. 


and the Orchestra began its thirteenth season under 
its third conductor, Leopold Stokowski. 

During his twenty-eight seasons with the Orchestra, 
Stokowski presented an impressive number of new 
works and brought to his podium a distinguished 
group of guest conductors including Toscanini, Bee- 
cham, Stravinsky, Mengelberg and Monteux. One of 
his guests was a man who was later characterized by 
a national news magazine as “the top man of the top 
orchestra in the world." He was Eugene Ormandy. 

Ormandy had been warmly received by Robin Hood 
Dell audiences in the summer of 1930. He filled in for 
the ailing Toscanini by conducting two Orchestra 
concerts in 1931, and was engaged for four pairs 
during the 1932-33 season, and five pairs for the 
following season. 

After Ormandy's first concerts in Philadelphia, his 
audiences rose to acclaim one of the great musical 
talents of the generation. In 1936, Ormandy was ap- 
pointed co-conductor of the Orchestra. He was signed 
to a contract for three years, but after two, his con- 
tract was renewed for five years and he was made 
musical director, a position he has held until the 
present time. 

The 1958-59 season was a most rewarding one for 
friends and audiences of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
In addition to the regular subscription series at the 
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Violinist Yehudi Menuhin will return as soloist 
with the Orchestra after an eight-year absence. 


Academy of Music, Eugene Ormandy and the Or- 
chestra played before packed houses in 29 cities repre- 
senting 13 states. During the course of the regular 
Academy of Music season, Maestro Ormandy treated 
Philadelphia to five world premieres, one United 
States premiere and three “firsts” in Philadelphia. 
The world premieres included works by the Hun- 
garian composer, Laszlo Angyal, and by the American 
contemporaries, John Vincent, Richard Yardumian 
and Lukas Foss. The U. S. premiere was the sixth 
Symphony by the contemporary German, Karl Hart- 
mann. Sir John Barbirolli conducted the Philadelphia 
premiere of the late Ralph Vaughn William’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

Nationwide television audiences saw and heard the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy’s di- 
rection on two “Voice of Firestone” telecasts and the 
Orchestra and its music director added to their laurels 
by winning the $1,000 award of The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, presented to the individual or 
organization which did the most to further the per- 
formance of American music overseas during the 
1957-58 season. This award served to commemorate 
the performance of the American works (a total of 
60 performances) which Mr. Ormandy and the orches- 
tra included on their programs during their historic 
tour of Europe and the Iron Curtain countries. 

At the end of the 59th season, Donald L. Engle 
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completed eleven years of service with the Orchestra. 
For many years assistant to the late Harl McDonald, 
he was appointed manager in 1955. He left Phila- 
delphia in the spring of this year to become affiliated 
with the Martha Baird Rockefeller Aid to Music 
Program, with offices in New York City. 

In the. latter part of July, The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Association appointed Roger G. Hall to succeed 
Mr. Engle. Mr. Hall’s previous posts include those of 
assistant manager of the Chicago Symphony and 
national sales manager for the classical product of 
Capitol Records. Joseph Santarlasci continues as as- 
sistant manager. 

The cost of The Philadelphia Orchestra Association’s 
product far exceeds the revenue realized by putting 
the orchestra and its performances within everyone’s 
reach. In order to close the gap between income and 
expense, the Association solicits voluntary contribu- 
tions in the form of annual memberships. There are 
several classifications of membership, graded in ac- 
cordance with the individual contribution, and an 
annual membership campaign is conducted each year. 

During the 1958-59 season, 2,573 individuals and 
137 firms and institutions contributed a record total 
of $130,818, in a most enthusiastic response to the Or- 
chestra Fund. Five hundred volunteers worked on the 
membership campaign under the general chairman- 
ship of Mr. Curtin Winsor. Of the total amount turned 
in, $67,308 was raised by the Women’s Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Emile C. Geyelin. 

The 1959-60 Orchestra season promises to be an 
historic one. On November 16th the Orchestra will 
observe its 60th anniversary and its 6500th concert. 
Two days later, Eugene Ormandy will be sixty years- 
old and will conduct his 3600th concert later in the 
month. 

The opening concerts on October 2nd and 3rd, 
which will serve to introduce the Orchestra’s new con- 
certmaster Anshel Brusilow, will also usher in the 
first of a number of provocative programs prepared 
by Ormandy: a concert version of Bartok’s opera, 
“Duke Bluebeard’s Castle," starring Metropolitan 
Opera singers Rosalind Elias and Jerome Hines. 

Another initial presentation on the subscription 
series will be a concert version of the colorful stage 
work, “Carmina Burana” by the German contem- 
porary, Carl Orff. Soloists and assisting artists in- 
clude Janice Harsanyi, Rudolf Petrak, Morley Mere- 
dith and the Rutgers University Choir. 

Mr. Ormandy and the Orchestra, with the assistance 
of the Temple University Choirs, will celebrate the 
holiday season with performances of Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio.” The noted soloists for this work will 
be Phyllis Curtin, soprano, Maureen Forrester, con- 
tralto, Brian Sullivan, tenor, and Donald Bell, bass. 

Leopold Stokowski, returning to the Academy of 
Music for the first time in 20 years, has been en- 
gaged as one of the guest conductors for 1959-60. 
In addition to such renowned guests as Pierre Mon- 
teux and the Boston Symphony’s Charles Munch, 
Mr. Ormandy has invited two prominent Europeans 
to make their Philadelphia Orchestra debuts next 
season: George Solti, the Hungarian conductor of 
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OPE LODGE, a superb ex- 
H ample of Georgian residen- 

tial architecture, overlooks 
the Bethlehem Pike at White- 
marsh, on the Wissahickon, a few 
miles north of Chestnut Hill. Like 
the lives of the men who have 
lived in it, the house is solid, well- 
proportioned; and it has an in- 
terior grace that is surprising in 
so early a colonial dwelling. 

The Commonwealth has recently 
acquired it by gift in order to 
preserve for the publie the 
glimpse it offers of Pennsyl- 
vania’s beginnings. It is a his- 
torical monument of a somewhat 
unusual kind: not to a single 
great man, great event, or great 
idea, but to the business com- 
munity, the substantial citizens 
who furnished a sound economic 
base for the Holy Experiment and 
so helped Penn translate his 
Utopia into reality. For we must 
remember, when we think of 
Pennsylvania's founders, that it 


Completed in pre-Revolutionary 
days, Hope Lodge is a perfect 
example of Georgian architecture. 


OPERATION HERITAGE 


. Hope : 
Lodge 


Montgomery County’s 


house of history 


BY DR. PAUL A. W. WALLACE 


The front hall entrance through 
classic archways shows the 
craftsmanship of early woodworkers. 


was not only the poor and op- 
pressed whom Penn brought to 
his province, but also men of as- 
sured position and wealth, men 
who had the means and the know- 
how to undertake the all-impor- 
tant task of laying solid founda- 
tions on which other men might 
safely build. 

A sketch of the history of the 
house and its owners must begin 
with the Farmers (Farmars, Fer- 
mors) who, after the Delaware 
Indians, were the first residents 
of the Whitemarsh area. The 
Farmers were old friends of Wil- 
liam Penn. He had come to know 
then when he was in Ireland look- 
ing after his father’s estates at 
Shangarry, near Cork. In 1683 
Penn made a grant to Major 
Jasper Farmer of five thousand 
acres in Pennsylvania, and, ac- 
cording to a well-substantiated 
tradition, personally marked the 
first corner of the property, which 
extended from Conshohocken on 
the Schuylkill to a little beyond 
Fort Washington in the Wissa- 
hickon Valley. 

Major Farmer dispatched his 
son, Jasper, to look over the prop- 
erty. When he returned with a 
good report, the Major sent John 


The clean, uncluttered lines 
of the living room fireplace are 
framed by slabs of native marble. 


Through the entrance hall arch, 
the foyer presents @ serene 
picture of Georgian simplicity. 


Scull ahead as his superintendent 
and embarked himself for the 
New World with his family and 
a large retinue of servants. He 
died on the way over, and his son 
Jasper soon after, but his wife 
carried on. She died after a year 
or two, but left a young son, Ed- 
ward, who matured quickly and 
became one of  Pennsylvania's 
most solid citizens. He negotiated 


Last month, through an editorial 
error, credit for the story of Eph- 
rata Cloister was omitted. We wish 
to here acknowledge that the story 
was excerpted from a fuller treat- 
ment by author and historian 
Eugene V. Doll. 


with the Indians, built grist mills 
(one of them at the present 
Whitemarsh), parceled out and 
sold lands for others to develop, 
became a justice of the peace, and 
entered the Provincial Assembly. 

There is a strong tradition that 
it was not Edward Farmer but 
Samuel Morris, (1708-1770) a 
Quaker, who built the mansion 
which is now known as Hope Lodge. 

Whether he built or only bought 
the house, he certainly lived in it 
for many years; was a substantial 


citizen, miller, farmer, justice of 
the peace, and a prominent church 
worker. 

From Samuel Morris, who died 
intestate, the estate passed to his 
brother, Joshua Morris of Abing- 
ton—another substantial man who 
owned a sawmill near German- 
town and for a time was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. 

After Joshua Morris came Wil- 
liam West, an Irishman who had 
come overseas about 1750, at the 
age of thirty, and, settling in 
Philadelphia, had made a fortune 
in the Indian trade. In 1776, find- 
ing his business disrupted by the 
war, he bought Hope Lodge and 
retired to the country. 

The war pursued him. Though 
Hope Lodge played no significant 
part in the Pennsylvania Cam- 
paign, it was near the center of 
movement before, during, and 
after the Battle of Germantown; 
and at the skirmish of White- 
marsh in December it was in line 
of fire between the British and 
American troops. From October 
20 to December 11, 1777, Wash- 
ington's forces occupied a strong 
position on the hills that lay in a 
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Typical of scenes taking place at 
colleges and universities through- 
out the Penn Country is this seri- 
ous discussion by students at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


BY HENRY KLEIN 
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Revolution 
on the Campus 


The “Eggheads” are routing the "Squares" 
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HERE’S a quiet revolution going on around the 
VD ones campuses of Philadelphia and the nation. 
The “squares” of the past are being pushed out by 
the “eggheads” of the future. 

In plain high school English, this means that the 
bright students are beginning to out-number the 
average ones. And this is just the start of an intel- 
lectual wave that is destined to make our campuses 
—especially those in Penn Country—look like in- 
cubators for geniuses. 

It all began in 1945 when GI husbands returned 
from the war and started to make up for lost time. 
Each year since then has set new records in births, 
with nearly a 100 percent increase in annual births 
in the last 20 years. 
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Also, nowadays a greater percentage of our high 
school graduates are going to college. Back in 1900 
only one out of 25 youngsters went collegiate; in 1930 
it was one in a dozen. Today more than one-third of 
all Americans of college age are going to college. And 
in 10 years every other late-teen will head for the 
ivy walls. Today’s college student body of about 315 
million will double in what is forecast as “the ex- 
plosive decade." 

And so we have Pressure Number One pushing us 
toward genius-filled campuses: more of more young- 
sters knocking at the gates. 

Pressure Number Two—squeezing from the other 
side—is the physical reality that there isn't enough 
space in the present colleges to take in these growing 
numbers. As many classrooms, laboratories, libraries 
and dormitories would have to be constructed in the 
next 10 to 20 years as have been built in the last 300 
years on America's 1,900 campuses. And let's not 
ignore the shortage of college teachers—who can't 
be created overnight, either. 

Caught in one of the most far-reaching squeeze- 
plays in America's cultural history will be the C- 
average high school student who will be shut out of 
higher education as matters now stand. Of course 
there are many novel proposals for making present 
facilities do double service, but it takes 50 years for 
a new educational idea to catch on. 

But should C-average Charlie be in college in the 
first place? Maybe he doesn't deserve—and cannot 
use to maximum advantage—one of these precious 
seats in the classroom. “So you went through college, 
but did college go through you?" can be a devastating 
question. 

According to the Army General Classification Test 
of 10 million GI's, 49 percent of all college age youth 
possess enough academic ability to complete the first 
two years of college. About 32 percent could finish 
and collect their B.A. and even higher degrees. 

And so we see that one of every two youths is going 
to try for college, but only one of three has the mental 
equipment to hurdle today's collegiate standards. 
Something's got to give: students or standards. 

Even today the first crop of geniuses (freshman 
grade) are crowding the formerly-adequate students 
off the greensward. Higher standards—already strato- 
spheric in Philadelphia area colleges—is one way of 
holding enrollments down to capacity. And so in the 
schools which will not or cannot expand, entrance 
requirements will be raised and admissions officers 
will become more selective. 

A PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER survey of the repre- 
sentative colleges in this area—who are among 
America's leading institutions of their types—reveals 
that the trend toward eggheads is more advanced here 
than elsewhere in the nation. Moreover, this quiet 
revolution is changing the face of the campus in more 
ways than one. 

Archibald MacIntosh, vice president and director 
of admissions at Haverford College, notes a rising 
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Downingtown celebrates a centennial 


The Hundred Years 


of Downing’s Town 


BY BERENICE BALL 


In the cemetery overlooking the town are the graves of the 
Downing family, whose name was given to the small settlement. 


Ancient milestone marking 
town's location still stands today. 


OWNINGTOWN is acting just 
like a woman. She won't tell 
her age. 

Come September 11-19, she plans 
to celebrate her Centennial as an 
incorporated borough. But her kin- 
folks know about that little old log 
cabin by the bridge on the Brandy- 
wine, right in the heart of town, 
that goes back to 1710 or there- 
abouts. So anyone with a head for 
figures knows that this grand old 
lady who sets on the Brandywine 
and uses the Lincoln Highway as 
a sash is really about to celebrate 
her 250th birthday. 

And like a woman who has been 
around that long, Downingtown 
has acquired quite a repertory of 
legends and distinctions. The his- 
tory of Downingtown is mingled 


' with mills, turnpikes, taverns and 


a president's lost love. 

Long before Penn acquired title 
to  Pennsylvania's fertile and 
forested acres, the LenniLenapes 
had worn trails through the Great 
Valley. Men on horseback widened 
these Indian trails into roads for 
the early settlers with their wagon 
loads of home stuff. Dutch and 
German settlers pushed as far as 
the Conestoga but they complained 
to the Provincial Council that it 
was impossible to get their produce 
to the Philadelphia markets on the 
existing wagon trails. 

In 1741 a road was laid out and 
completed to Lancaster, then the 
largest inland settlement. That an 
important settlement should devel- 
op where this route from the Dela- 
ware to the Susquehanna crossed 
the Brandywine was inevitable. 


Just as inevitable was this cross- 
roads community informally known 
as “Milltown” because its several 
grist mills beside the river were 
well and favorably known all along 
the route. 

As time went on the settlement 
emerged with a personality of its 
own and wherever travelers went 
they heard the name of “Down- 
ing": Downing the miller, Down- 
ing the fuller, Downing the farmer, 
and Downing the tavern-keeper. 
At first, perhaps more than half 
in jest, and later because the 
Downing family provided leader- 
ship in many fields, it was dubbed 
“Downing’s Town.” The name 
stuck. 

At the time of the Revolution, 
Downing’s Town was growing too 
big for its britches. Located ex- 
actly halfway between Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster and so pro- 
claimed by a 1741 milestone still 
standing today (“33 M to P—33 
M to L") it was the stage stop. 

The great-grandfather of all toll 
roads in this country, the Lancas- 
ter Turnpike, was Pennsylvania's 
answer to the  pell-mell, post- 
Revolutionary rush of traffic west- 
ward. Chartered in 1792, shares 
in this hard-surfaced road sold for 
$300, which may well be the first 
public sale of corporate stock in 
Chester County. Nine toll gates 
were established at intervals along 
the route which cost $454,142. The 
records do not disclose why Down- 
ing's Town was granted two gates: 
one at the eastern end of the town 
opposite the “Jug House" and the 
other at Gallagherville across the 


East Lancaster Avenue, the town’s main street, as it looked at the turn of the century and as igMooks today. 
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Brandywine west of town. The in- 
tersection of the Turnpike and the 
Horse Shoe Pike (Route #322) at 
Downing's Town was further ex- 
ploited with the establishment of 
a third gate north of town so that 
travelers paid both coming and go- 
ing or turning off! 

Toll gates and their keepers had 
some tall tales to tell: of tiny quar- 
ters no bigger than a springhouse, 
adjacent to the toll gate, that 
housed overflowing families; of 
tricks used in collecting tolls from 
irrascible drivers who had to pay 
toll to get out again even if they 
turned around just inside the toll 
area; of the ruses used by those 
going to Philadelphia who, to avoid 
paying toll, would drive off the 
pike and return several miles be- 
yond the gate. 

Turnpike rates varied from time 
to time, gradually becoming less 
and less. In 1829 pleasure carriages 
paid two cents per mile per horse, 
wagons paid one cent and all 
sleighs, regardless of the number 
of horses, went at the wagon rate 
of one cent. In 1837 the Turnpike 
Company decreed that people using 
the road to go to church might 
travel free on Sundays. If, how- 
ever, they claimed to be engaged 
in church business on a weekday, 
the regular tolls were to be col- 
lected “without exceptions whatso- 
ever.” In 1840 sleighing rates be- 
tween the hours of 10 p. m. and 5 
a. m. were increased to two cents 
per mile per horse, probably to 
discourage the younger generation. 
In 1917 all toll gates were finally 
removed. 


The presence of natural, easily- 
harnessed water power from both 
the Brandywine and Beaver Creek 
marked this settlement as an ideal 
place for mills. Downing, Shelmire, 
Ringwalt, and Pollock are names 
associated with the prosperous 
grist mills, the first of which was 
erected between 1730 and 1740 and 
which still stands, jutting defiantly 
out into the Lincoln Highway in 
mid-town today. The Kersey pot- 
tery brought distinction to the 
town in competition with the much 
larger Vickers Pottery of nearby 
Uchland. Sawmills sprang up to 
process the wood to be made into 
charcoal for the Mary Ann Forge 
(later Dowlin’s) north of town 
along the creek. Cabinet and chair 
makers used the superb local wal- 
nut in preference to imported 
mahogany. The four main roads 
that met at the Brandywine at 
Downing’s Town made local 
drover's inns miniature livestock 
markets of importance. 

A hundred-odd years after the 
first settlement, there were only 
forty-two buildings with five flour- 
ishing inns. But in the following 
thirty years the number of build- 
ings more than trebled. The ap- 
plication made by Thomas Moors 
in 1717 is without a doubt the first 
application to open a Public House 
in an area famous for its hospi- 
tality to travelers. 

Although Penn had made strict 
provision about the licensing of 
“Publik Houses" the number soon 
became very great in proportion 
to the population, supported to 
some extent by the travel-weary 


Downingtown’s east toll gate was one of nine such gates 


strangers. Besides this, drinking 
was not confined to the Public 
Houses; bottles or “refreshments” 
were commonly provided at public 
venues and funerals. 

The reactions of the leaders of 
this predominantly Quaker com- 
munity to such goings-on may be 
imagined, opposing as they did, the 
intemperate use of all spiritous 
liquors including “syder.” That 
they watched the licensing of local 
establishments closely is shown by 
this letter: 


May 6, 1854. 
Wm. Darlington, Esq. 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

I have been charged by Col. 
Ringwalt with using my influence 
with the Court to prevent him from 
obtaining a license to keep a 
Public House in Downingtown. I 
must solemnly aver that I have 
never used any means, public or 
private, to prevent any man from 
obtaining a license in the County. 
You can appeal to the Court for 
the truth of what I state. In pass- 
ing from my place to Downingtown 
last evening, I called at his place, 
when the subject of the License 
was introduced. 

He told me that I had taken 
secret means to defeat him in ob- 
taining a License and that I was 
Bl. cicer eis ciu en. blackhearted ...... 


good to burn down his house and 
his barn. I wish to know from you, 
Sir, whether I can have any re- 
dress for such infamous conduct. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wm. B. Downing 
P. S. I have understood that the 
Court has under consideration his 
case and other rejected houses. If 
such be the case, I wish you to 
notify me as I now intend to take 
a public stand against his house 
being licensed. Please write upon 
receipt of this. WBD 


Many of the old time inns like 
the General Washington have be- 
come private residences. Others, 
like the Half-Way House are now 
used partially for business pur- 
poses. The Swan, where Downing- 
town's incorporation ceremonies 
took place a century ago, is still 
today a very hospitable hotel. 
Washington is said to have dined 
in Downing's Town and local tradi- 
tion states unequivocally that at 
this very Half-Way House the Con- 
tinental Congress, in flight from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, held a 
session extraordinary which made 
Downingtown the official capital 
for some eleven hours, a brief but 
unforgettable distinction. 

This same Half-Way House, long 
noted for its excellent cuisine and 
superb wines, is connected his- 
torically and tragically with bache- 
lor James Buchanan, Pennsyl- 


along the Lancaster Turnpike, country’s oldest toll road. 


vania’s only President. The year 
was 1819. A brilliant member of 
the Lancaster bar, socially in de- 
mand, politically important, he was 
in love with Miss Anna Coleman, 
daughter of a wealthy iron manu- 
facturer. 

Arriving well behind schedule in 
Lancaster one evening, Buchanan 
accepted the invitation of a fellow 
passenger on the stage to share a 
cup of tea. His hostess, the very 
vivacious Miss Auld, proved so 
charming that he completely forgot 
his engagement for the evening 
with Miss Coleman. Gossip traveled 
fast, and when Miss Coleman heard 
about it she departed in high 
dudgeon for Philadelphia the next 
morning. 

J. Buchanan, Esquire, was ab- 
ject in his apologies in letter after 
pleading letter. No reply came. 
Finally, a very short note said 
that he might call at the home of 
her aunt in Philadelphia to see her. 
On the way, he stopped at Half- 
Way House for a meal. As he 
emerged into the courtyard the 
solemn pace of a group of carriages 
approaching the inn from Phila- 
delphia caught his eye. The cortege 
was carrying the remains of Miss 
Coleman. Turning his carriage 
around, he followed the procession 
back home. He begged to attend 
the funeral but his appeal was re- 
turned unopened. And so did the 
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Turnpike and Downing’s Town 
have a part in the unhappy bache- 
lorhood of President Buchanan. 

For a number of years the 
Brandywine fostered a town with 
a split personality. There were, as 
noted, two Turnpike gates and two 
post-offices. There were East Ward 
and West Ward schools, and two 
fire companies. For a great many 
years there was constant, unend- 
ing and bitter rivalry between the 
East and West Ward boys—the 
Big Endians vs. the Little Endians. 
Traces of this ancient rivalry still 
exist. 

From the very earliest days, this 
same famous Brandywine, with its 
natural water power sites, was a 
lure to industry. But all attempts 
to obtain land, no matter how 
cleverly or deviously engineered, 
proved futile. Large grants, several 
from the Proprietor himself, were 
closely held by a few families, who 
were not about to sell even one 
acre of their commercial interests. 
They liked the life in their pleas- 
ant village, serene, perhaps a bit 
smug, a rural Utopia. Ironically 
enough, it was precisely this aura 
of good living that made Downing- 
town so irresistible and kept it 


growing steadily until the pressure 
for more industry to support the 
growing population forced expan- 
sion. 

Downingtown's *good old days" 
ended in the middle 1830's when 
the railroads with their “iron 
horses” ushered in the beginning 
of industrialization. Within a few 
years, the Turnpike was all but 
deserted, used solely for local 
travel. Some of the old Public 
Houses went bankrupt; so did the 
wagoners and drovers who blamed 
it all on the railroad. Turnpike 
stock that was returning $72 per 
$300 share in 1827 paid a mere 
twenty-five cents by 1899. 

The years from 1880 to 1900 
saw Downingtown’s solid industrial 
development, principally in the 
manufacture of paper and paper- 
making machinery. Big business is 
still coming. The once-dominant 
paper mills are joined by paper- 
box making, truck trailer manu- 
facture, large trucking operations, 
cellophane bags, aluminum siding, 
hosiery, quarry products, specialty 
baked goods and frozen pastry. 

But Downingtown is a town with 
a problem. Building lots are be- 

continued on page 56 


In period finery, Centennial 
belles pose in old doorway. Left 
to right are Mrs. Raymond 

O. Hallman, Mrs. William C. 
Gibbs and Mrs. Lee D. Hamilton. 


In family costumes from another 
era, Mrs. John P. Fisher and 
mother-in-law Mrs. George H. 
Fisher prepare for celebration. 


Townspeople have planned an 
entertaining Centennial Week, 
including authentic costumes and 
as many beards as possible. 


FASHIONS 


IED 
PIPERS 
OF 


Home of the two largest designers and 
manufacturers of children’s wear in the 
country, firmly established as the second 
largest producer of children’s clothing in 
the United States, Philadelphia stands 
side by side with Paris, Rome and New 
York as a leading creative and produc- 
tion center in the fashion world. Untold 
millions of yards of fabric . . . billions 
of buttons and bows . . . everything from 
crinoline underpinnings to mink skins 
pour into Philadelphia every day of the 
year, to be made into the most outstand- 
ing collection of children’s dresses, coats, 
suits and sportswear to be seen anywhere 
in the world. 

The city’s secure position in the chil- 


dren’s market can easily be understood; 
Philadelphia was one of the earliest 
strongholds of the needle trades in the 
United States. With the upsurge of prog- 
ress in the Delaware Valley, the last half- 
century has seen Philadelphia give rise 
to a bustling, sprawling mechanized giant 
—a manufacturing center of children’s 
wear well over the $100,000,000 mark. 
Cinderella Dresses manufacture nearly 
six and a half million dresses each year, 
employ a staff of eighteen designers 
under the guiding hand of Chantry Coe. 
Despite the fact that they turn out nearly 
2,000 dozen dresses a day, each one in- 
dividually is the delight of any little 
girl’s heart. Coat Craft Company, cele- 
continued on page 36 


THE FASHION WORLD ............. 


Philadelphia designers and manufacturers lead the way 


in the wonderful world of children’s fashions 


Gary Rosenau (left) top man at 
Cinderella Dresses, largest children’s 
dress house in the world, is vital young 
man in famous old firm. To encourage 
design originality in Philadelphia, 
Rosenau offers yearly Moore Institute 
scholarship. Red cotton dress with 
white eyelet embroidered pinafore, 
typical Cinderella charm. About $9. 
(above) 


Fresh new development in children’s dress 
circle, three-year old Voilá, Inc. is outeropping 
of older Philadelphia dress house. “Sunday 
School” or “party” dresses of exciting design 
and beautiful fabric, coordinated by 


Gerald Feldstern (above ) Voilá vice pre sident. 


Young high fashion in grey pima cotton, 
trimmed with Swiss embroidery. Under $18. 


(below ) 


NJ 
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brating a twenty-fifth anniversary this year, long noted 
for exceptionally fine fabric and distinctive tailoring, 
has helped to establish Philadelphia as a style-setter 
in children's coats. Chip 'n Twigs, acknowledged leader 
in the boys' wear world, make a full line from size one 
through their new students' group, after thirty years 
still keep adding new lines, new distribution. Crossen 
Classics, in nineteen years has gone from school uni- 
forms to a nationally famous array of girls' sportswear, 
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Kay Crossen, volatile head designer for 
Crossen Classics (left) works her magic in 
distinctive fabrics, perfect fit, little-girl 
imagination with an adult approach. Typical 
classical look from Crossen—plaid pleated 
skirt, velveteen weskit, solid color 
plaid-trimmed blazer. Outfit about $29. 


(above ) 


combining beautiful fabrics with the styling charm of 
the classic “American girl” look. Voila, Inc., the beauti- 
ful baby of the group, is becoming known as the house 
for the dress every little girl must have, the elegant 
little party dress with a couturier touch. The vital, 
ingenious owners and designers of these and other 
houses answer the challenge of their booming industry 
daily, keep a lively eye on birth rates and sales charts 
as both climb to all-time highs.W 
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Chips "n. Twigs, outstanding style 
leader in boys wear market, is 
thirty-year-old Philadelphia firm. 
Craftsman John Montanaro 
(right) head designer, creates a wool 
suburban coat of brushed melton, 
pile lined, with matching cap 

and scarf. About $20. 
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(above ) 


Coat Craft, famed with children and 
mothers alike for developing the “coat 

that grows” has been sparked for more than 
two decades by Meyer Goldstein, president, 
(above ). Seasonal sensation could very well 
be a soft, superbly tailored camel hair 
and wool coat, with raccoon collar, small 
camel beret to match. About $46. 

(right ) 


Mayor Dilworth was on hand to mark the 
passing of one era and the beginning of 
another as the ancient brick walls of 

the old Dock Street food market 

began crumbling under the blows of 
the demolition crews last month. 

After the vintage buildings are razed, 
a new development of apartment 
dwellings and town houses will enhance 
this section of the Society Hill area. 
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people and what they’re doing 
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A3/C Theodora Smith, 
of the Betsy Ross Wing of the WAF, 
christens TWA’s Boeing 707 Jet, 


TWA | inaugurating the line's 
hl à non-stop jet service from 
P, BETSY ROSS i etae heal to Los Angeles. 
Looking on are (from left) 
City Representative Frederic R. Mann, 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
and J. N. Martin, TWA vice-president. 


Three members of the cast of 

"Holiday for Lovers," 

Betty Berger, Mrs. Horace Swartz 

and Mrs. Frank Bjornagaard, 

pause during a rehearsal for the 
Town and Country Players" 

October production. The 12-year-old 
organization recently acquired a 

barn on Old York Road, which the 
members have converted into a theater. 


Representatives of Philadelphia 
associations sponsoring the first course in 
food department management 

meet to discuss plans for the course 
which will get underway late this month. 
Standing are: Thomas Roberts, Larry 
Stoltz, Rocca Ochuida and Joseph Dolan. 
Seated are: Jack Francis, Joseph Matz, 
Gertrude Lutz and Edwin Shaunessy. 


> 


J. A. Mellnay (left), 

u-p of Electric Storage Battery Co., 
and Charles W. Zerweck, 

v-p of Slater Food Service Management, 
try giant gavel for size 

at testimonial for MclIlnay recently. 
Zerweck is president of the 

Sales Managers' Assn. of Phila. 

and Mcllnay of the 

National Sales Executives. 
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Steven Terjanian, 6, of Philadelphia, 
had quite a day for himself at 

the Philadelphia Zoo recently, when 
he met Gordon Scott, the 


Paul Whiteman, the famed orchestra 
leader, goes over the list of 

entries in the 2nd annual 

New Hope Automobile Show 

which was held last month. Whiteman, Tarzan of the movies, and 

Petal, the baby elephant who is the 


pet of all who visit the zoo. 


a recognized automobile authority 
and connoisseur, served as 

judge for the Concours D’Elegance. Steven, who suffers from cerebral palsy, 
Some 2000 enthusiasts 


attended the two-day affair. 


DARD 


was one of a number of young CP 
victims entertained by Scott. 
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Alan Lindy (second from right), 
Philadelphia builder and developer, 
approves transfer of 

Inglewood Manor Water Company, 
to Lansdale Municipal Authority, 
as John E. Miller, chairman 

of the Authority, signs agreement. 
A. Harrison Clayton (left) 

and Leighton W. Davis (right), 
Authority superintendent, look on. 
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Richard C. Bond (right), president of 
the Fund, holds flaming torch, 

the symbol of the new United Fund 
of the Philadelphia area at dedication 


Freeman M. Shelly (left), 
director of the Philadelphia Zoo, 
holds Cheryl, mascot of the 
Children’s Zoo, as 

ceremony in the Mayor's office last month. Emerson Greenaway, director of 

the Free Library of Philadelphia, 

helps mark the 100th anniversary 

of the Zoological Society of Philadelphia 
by introducing Cheryl 


Looking on are 
Paul J, Cupp, 
president of American Stores, who is 
general chairman of the United Fund 


and Mayor Richardson Dilworth (center). to the finest in children’s books. 
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Nancy Van Horn, of Philadelphia, 
braves August temperatures in 
one of Dewees’ fall coats, 

which she'll wear in 

Fellers 10th Annual Fashion Show, 
sponsored by the Penna. S.P.C.A., 
on October 14. She is getting 
acquainted with Lady Cleopatra, 
prize afghan owned by Miss 


Carmen King Meci, of Germantown. 


e E 
Ninetieth anniversary of the death 
of Rebecca Gratz (1781-1869) 
was marked by unveiling of a memorial 
tablet in her honor at Mikveh 
Israel Cemetery, 9th and Spruce Sts. 


Very Rev. John A. Klekotka, O. S. A., 
president of Villanova University, 
breaks ground for 

the university’s new 

$4 million Science and Research Bldg. 
Participating in the ceremony Watching are 

J. Griffith Boardman (left), 


chairman of the development fund's 


& were Mrs. Samuel I. Sacks (left), 
4 Mrs. Harry A. Takiff and 


Rev. Alan D. Corre, minister lay trustees, and Very Rev. James A. 


of the Congregation Mikveh Israel. Donnellon, O. S. A., Augustinian 


superior. 
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What every woman wants to 
know about her champion 


That what he does, he does well—even when choosing a bourbon. In 
Champion Bourbon he chooses the mildest bourbon ever to come out 
of Kentucky, aged 8 mellowing years. The only bourbon in the world 
that combines the rich, rare flavor men prize...with mildness a lady 
appreciates. Yes, only the best can be Champion. 
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At the top of the backhand 
the champion’s racquet head 
is above left shoulder, elbow 

bent and weight of body on 
left foot. The right shoulder 

is at right angles to net. 


A Ruriell, m 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON-8 YEARS MELLO 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 80 PROOF, 8 YEARS OLD, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
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FINE ARTS 


The Art of 
The Printmaker 


BY KNEELAND McNULTY 


In mid-September, an event 
unique in the American art world 
will take place when eight of the 
country’s leading museums, in- 
cluding the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, will open identical exhibi- 
tions of work by contemporary 
printmakers under the title Amer- 
ican Prints Today—1959. 

Originated by the Print Council 
of America, a non-profit group 
dedicated to the promotion of 
graphic arts, the simultaneous 
showings are made possible by the 
nature of the medium—a print 
being available in multiple orig- 
inals as opposed to a painting, 
which is a single original. 

The show is a cross-section of 
the best work in graphics executed 
during the past three years by 
artists permanently residing in 
this country and includes sixty- 
two etchings, engravings, wood- 
cuts, lithographs and serigraphs 
by fifty-five artists. Prints were 
jury-selected from approximately 
2,000 submissions by more than 
six hundred artists. The jury in- 
cluded William S. Lieberman, 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York; Harold Joachim, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago; Una Johnson, 
Brooklyn Museum; Gustave von 
Groschwitz, Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; and Carl Zigrosser, Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 

The multiple exhibition is an 
attempt to stimulate public in- 
terest in fine graphics on a na- 
tional scale—one of the prime 
functions of the Print Council. 
Founded in 1956, the Council num- 
bers among its membership a dis- 
tinguished group of curators, pri- 
vate collectors and art historians 
including its president, Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, whose collection of 
fine prints in the National Gallery 
of Art is internationally-known; 
Carl Zigrosser, Curator of Prints 
and Drawings at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art; Robert M. 
Walker, head of the art depart- 
ment at Swarthmore College; 
Benton Spruance, Beaver College 
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art head and eminent painter and 
lithographer; and Elizabeth Mon- 
gan, Curator of Graphic Arts at 
the National Gallery. 

The exhibition itself is impres- 
sive although difficult to evaluate. 
There is no shyness, no preciosity. 
The prints are confident state- 
ments presented with a take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude. One artist is 
quoted in the show’s catalogue as 
saying: "Let each man who looks 
at my print decide for himself its 
meaning.” While there seems to 
be no deliberate attempt to be ob- 
scure, there is also little direct 
realism—mostly it is feel and not 
fact. Viewers will find that most 
of the prints need to be seen from 
a distance for they are broadly 
conceived, despite their intricate 
execution. 

Besides boldness, there is also 
vigor. Sometimes it seems to be 
an end in itself as though the 
artist intended the observer to ex- 
perience nothing but movement. 
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Lute and Molecules by Ben Shahn 


The viewer will find no serenity 
here. The overwhelming sense of 
well-being, so typical of Japanese 
landscape prints, is totally lack- 
ing. The vitality seems raw, crude, 
and powerful. 

There is also craftmanship. 
These prints are well-made by ex- 
perts who can handle or mis- 
handle their medium with equal 
success. The mixtures of tech- 
nique, particularly in intaglio, 
make it no longer possible to 
readily identify the artist’s tools; 
yet there is no blatant exhibition 
of the kind of technical virtuosity 
that was apparent a few years 
ago. This is skillful workmanship. 

The exhibition will open on 
September 15th and run through 
October 30th at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. All prints shown 
will be on sale to the public at 
prices ranging from twenty to 
one-hundred-and-twenty dollars. WM 


Your choice: any of these 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Recordings with two-year 
subscription to the 
Pennsylvania TRAVELER 


Good reading and good music go to- 
gether particularly when the music is 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the reading is the Pennsylvania 
Traveler, the magazine of the Philadel- 
phia Community. 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD 
FOR THIS MONTH ONLY 


By entering your subscription now, you 
assure yourself of receiving the next 24 
issues of the Pennsylvania Traveler, de- 
voted to the charm, beauty and excite- 
ment that make Penn Country living 
synonymous with good living . . . and at 
the same time add to your Philadelphia 
Orchestra record collection with your 
choice of any one of these Columbia 
recordings: 


(A) BRAHMS, Symphony nen waste DEI 


pee is 
No. | in C Minor, Op. ae PILUMUPO tries 
68. Youthfu passionate, pee 
tragic, the first symphony 


of the great 19th Century 


Romantic 


peak of 


NPL Yay. 


(C) RAVEL, Daphnis et 
alled the greatest 


of all French ballet scores; 
rse Schonberg's 
Transfigured Night. 


columbia 


Retail Value, each $3.98 


You may use this form or 
the card facing page 62 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 

38 s. 19TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 

Please enter my subscription for two years 
@ $8.50 and send me the following Phila- 
delphia Orchestra recording: 


(n (800 (eno 


Please extend my current subscription .... 
Enter my subscription for one year (2 
o (Record offer does not apply) 
O BILL ME 


o PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


Premium offer expires Midnight, 
September 30. 
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TO 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


ON ITS 
60th ANNIVERSARY 


FROM 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1716 SANSOM ST., PHILA, 3 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 


for your child’s musical 
education. FREE use of 
an instrument during 
this trial period. 

For further information 
call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 
... TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 
RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 

Bank) 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 


THE FISHER 


STEREOPHONIC 


6 
on lempo rary II 


The Fisher Contemporary Il offers a unique 
combination of brilliant high fidelity engineer- 
ing and graceful, modern styling. It is the 
ideal console for those who seek high quality 
at moderate costs. This powerful instrument 
is capable of reproducing all types of music 
without distortion—whether at a whisper or 
at full auditorium levels. Its dual-controls per- 
mit its use with THE FISHER Stereo Compan- 
ion. Tambour-door cabinet in Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Teak or Cherry. 


The Fisher Stereophonic 
Phonograph can be purchased 
for as little as $229.50 


FARLMANS 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


FILLMORE 8-2600 


PHONE 


orchestra the program content will be 
continued from page 25 directed to students of senior high 
school and college levels. 
the Frankfurt State Opera, and No history of the Philadelphia 
Eugen Jochum, music director of Orchestra is complete without men- 
the Bavarian Radio Symphony. tioning its impressive “firsts.” It 
William Smith, the orchestra’s as- was the first symphony orchestra 
sistant conductor, will direct a pair to record for the phonograph 
of concerts in February. under its own name and its own 
Instrumental soloists for the  (onductor. The Brahms Fifth and 
60th season will include violinists Sixth Hungarian Dances on the 
Yehudi Menuhin (returning after Victor label are now a rare col- 
an absence of eight years), Isaac lectors’ item. It was also the first 
Stern and Anshel Brusilow, the or- major orchestra to broadcast on a 
chestra’s concertmaster; pianists nation-wide radio hook-up for a 
Glenn Gould, Byron Janis, Guiomar commercial sponsor, and the first 
Novaes, Gyorgy Sandor, Rudolf to be televised. 
Serkin and John Browning; Soviet The Philadelphia Orchestra As- 
cellist Msistlav Rostropovich; and  sociation has been unusually suc- 
the orchestra's principal cellist and cessful in fulfilling its major pur- 
flutist, Lorne Munroe and William poses: (a) to provide the people 
Kincaid. of the Philadelphia area with or- 
John Browning, an important  chestral concerts representing the 
young American musician, will be great music of western civiliza- 
making his debut with the orches- tion; (b) to perform this music 
tra, as will cellist Rostropovich, with an orchestra, conductor and 
who is considered Russia's master assisting artists whose standards 
of that instrument. of execution are the envy of 
In addition to the five Children's musical institutions throughout 
Concerts, two additional concerts, the world; (c) to offer the city's 
to be known as "Junior Student children and young people the priv- 
Concerts,” have been scheduled. ilege of growing up with good 
They will be designed primarily for music as an habitual source of 
junior high school students. The entertainment; and (d) to repre- 
traditional four concerts for young sent Philadelphia throughout this 
adult audiences will be called country and the world as the seat 
"Senior Student Concerts” and of distinguished cultural activity.li 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Eucene Ormanpy, Music Director and Conductor * WitLiAM Smita, Assistant Con- 
ductor * C. Wanton Batis, JR, President * Cuartes G. Berwinn, Vice-Presi- 
dent * G. RunraNp REBMANN, JR., Secretary * J. Perer Wittiams, Treasurer 9 
Board or Direcrors: Orvitte H. BurLirr, Chairman ® EuGENE V. ALESSANDRONI 9 
C. Wanton Batis, Jr. © Harry A. BATTEN * CunantEs G. Berwinp 9 OrviLLe H. 
Butiitr * Henry Ciirrorp 9 Rocer S. Firestone ® Mrs. Emite C. GEvELIN 9 
Wirren D. Gitten 9 Crawrorp H. Greenewatt 9 Mns. James S. Hatrietp 9. R. 
Sruncis INGERSOLL 9 WirtLiaM FuLTON Kunrz 9 Sruart F. LovcuugiM * MATTHEW 
H. McCrLoskrev * Henry P. McILHENNY * Mns. Hersert C. Morris 9 G. RUHLAND 
REBMANN, Jr. * E. A. Roperts * Samuet R. RoseNBAUM * Lessing J. ROSEN- 
WALD 9 J. Tyson Strokes @ J. Perer WiLLiAMS 9 Curtin Winsor 9 


This form is for your convenience in becoming a member of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 

1405 Locust STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


(MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS: Patron, $1,000 and more; Active, $500 and more; 
Associate, $100 and more; Sustaining, $50 and more; Participating, $25 and more; 
Annual, $10 and more.) 


Please enroll me as an .................. member in the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association for the 1959-60 season. Amount enclosed ........... Bill ie sorarsan 
NAME: sis wi wwe Cx acta whe euiios as eaUwtelsieistacej deum va ER e vie waa rb pL E PP prep V DN RUNS RIS 


ADDRESS uoesüesWe pra xmeE* TR TAS EEKINÁ.QDELESECCEVCeET CEPR P E P nim. S eS PCIE 
Please Make Checks Payable to the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 1405 Locust St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


During the season, the Philadelphia Orchestra Association offers its members some 
special privileges, one of which is the opportunity to attend one or two regular 
orchestra rehearsals under Mr. Ormandy's direction. 
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nel 24 Vx 


Note these quality 
specifications: 


e 80-watt peak amplifier 
e dual preamplifier 
e stereo balance control 


4-way, 5 speaker system 


console size: 40" wide, 
18/2" deep, 3374" high 


companion speaker: 25/5" wide, 
18/2" deep, 334" high 


Pilot stereo 


Distinguished member of Wanamaker's 
collection of finest quality hi-fi 


Are you a stereo bug? Then you know all 
about the illustrious name Pilot! Even elec- 
tronic engineers are impressed with the 


"inside" features of this radio-phono. In 
fact, it's the stereo fidelity they buy for 
themselves. Both pieces in fine walnut. 
Appreciate fine furniture too? Then we sug- 
gest you visit Wanamaker's Philadelphia to 
see as well as hear this masterpiece. For if 

you insist on the "good looks" of your stereo 

in addition to quality components this is the 

finely crafted contemporary ensemble you've 

been waiting to own! Console 799.50 ' 
Matching speaker 199.50 


RADIOS, TELEVISIONS, STEREO HI-FIDELITY PHONOGRAPHS 
EIGHTH FLOOR PHILADELPHIA ONLY 
Selection in Jenkintown Wilmington Wynnewood 
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Reproductions of 
Early American 
Lighting Fixtures 


p D 


Ceiling Lights @ Chandeliers @ Wall Sconces 


Custom made fixtures—Many designs 
to choose from—Oid Iron, pewter, 
antique copper and brass finishes. 


WALTER C. ARNOLD 
R. D. 1 BOX 338 
MILFORD, N. J. WYMAN 5-4483 


t + ++ à X X XX X* à He * HH o1 


y. DESIGNERSand MAKERS 
ot 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 


upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also always a selection of Pine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt. Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
* * * * * o* * * a wv 8-8 * + 


AP Abington — 4^ 
: i f | ^ Antique Shop ^ 1 +) : 
Established 1905 
"where the two white horses stand" 
Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 


Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 
Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality 18th Cen 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques and are always interested in 


purchasing Fractur, Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment 

No inquiries by mail. 


ore george s. 


DU 
i 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Supplies— 
Bridge Street Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
New Hope, Pa. —bDecorative Accessories for Out- 


VO 2-2406 door Living 
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ANTIQUES 


The Patient Hands of Women 


BY BERENICE BALL 


** W OMEN, God bless them!" a 
famous collector used to remark, 
“our museums are filled with the 
work of the patient hands of 
women." Come to think of it, where 
would museums be today without 
the numerous things that women 
have created? A mere list of the 
general types of such handmade 
things is in itself astonishing: 
carpets, quilts, coverlets, cushions 
and pillows, samplers, pocket- 
books, embroidered pictures, 
stumpwork, tapestries, rugs; cloth- 
ing, accessories and countless “fe- 
male fripperies" embellished with 
embroidery, beads, shells or quills; 
household linens, bed sets, petti- 
coat borders, knitted items, fancy 
vests, chair and table covers, boxes, 
small cabinets and a host of re- 
ligious embroideries. New and 
different examples of these labors 
of love are still being discovered 
as private collections are dispersed 
or attics yield up hoarded treas- 
ures. 

There is something intensely 
personal in a sampler from another 
century, something that, for the 
moment at least, forms so strong 
a bond between the creator and the 
viewer that it completely bridges 
the years between. One is momen- 
tarily sorry that so many of the 
quaint names are done in black 
signifying that those children 
lived but a few short months. The 
high-sounding quotations from 
the works of Pope or the Reverend 
Isaac Watts, the two sources so 
frequently used, or from Gold- 
smith, John Bunyan and Milton, 
strike twentieth century minds as 
morbid obsessions with death and 
damnation. 

Today it is virtually impossible 
for anyone even to imagine the 
total absence of things in the early 
Penn Country homes. There was 
nothing here when the settlers 
came and they were allowed to 
bring very little with them. Select- 
ing the items to take to the new 
country across the sea must cer- 


tainly have necessitated many a 
grim heartbreaking decision, forc- 
ing people to leave behind dearly- 
loved objects for the compelling 
reason that all of the allotted space 
was required for life's more prac- 
tical things. 

Once having set up their homes 
in Penn’s “greene countrie" those 
who had been wise and practical 
often wished that they had been 
able to bring much, much more. 
For the impractical life became a 
nightmare of needs and regrets. 
The do-it-yourself idea, now once 
again in full flower, was then a dire 
necessity. Men became carpenters, 
cabinet-makers and road builders. 
Women learned ways to cook 
strange, new foods, ran farms, 
raised families. Very few looked 
forward to long, ease-filled lives. 

It must also be remembered that 
many of these settlers came to 
America for certain beliefs and 


Eighteenth century seat cover and 
pair of pocketbooks are excellent 
samples of Pennsylvania Bargello. 


convictions, not because they were 
poor or uneducated. Having grown 
up in rural England they under- 
stood only too well the need for 
homestead self-sufficiency and in 
Pennsylvania they were grateful 
for the knowledge. “In those days," 
says Georgianna Brown Harbeson, 
"weaving was not a hobby; it was 
a necessity." Before any weaving 
could be done, however, the ma- 
terials had to be imported or 
grown then spun into thread. Also, 
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the family had to have a spinning 
wheel and a loom (or a share in the 
use of one) not to mention the 
sheep and fields of flax and later, 
cotton. These in turn had to be 
sheared, reaped and picked respec- 
tively before which they had to be 
bred or planted before which .. . 
Exciting it must have been, but 
life in colonial days was no bed of 
roses for man, woman or child. 

Family life contributed its share 
in making the creation of today’s 
prized examples of needlework pos- 
sible. When darkness wrapped 
town and countryside in mysteri- 
ous silence, families gathered in 
the kitchen or living room to be 
edified by a lesson from the Bible, 
a dissertation from Locke or a dis- 
cussion of the weekly papers. While 
the father read the others worked 
diligently away, each producing 
something needed by the group. 

Women, it seems, must create 
beauty about them. Thus, even 
though it meant preparing their 
own materials and learning how to 
dye them with local roots, bark 
and berries if they yearned for 
color, now and then some end piece 
of hand-woven material, quite use- 
less for anything practical except 
patching, would be used for a 
sampler or other type of stitchery. 
Several such ends artfully stitched 
together were real treasures. This 
was a start. 

Some fortunate few had rela- 
tives in England from whom they 
could obtain wool, or “worsted” as 
it was called, as well as the designs 
then in favor. In the middle 1700's 
the Bargello, Flame or Hungarian 
stitch was introduced. Worked in 
a series of counted up and down 
lines using variegated colors shaded 
spectrum-wise (very much like a 
normal  cardiogram line) this 
stitch, once mastered, was an im- 
mediate success for pieces as large 
as covers for day beds or small 
pocket-books for one's beloved, 
complete with initials and dates. 
Just this year, a Penn Country 
homemaker completed beautiful and 
effective seat covers for Queen 
Anne chairs shading the “flames” 
from deep azure to sky blue to 
white to match her Canton collec- 
tion using this same time-proven 
Bargello stitch. 

Girls who today are considered 
scarcely old enough to help with 
the dishes were then expected to 
September, 1959 


Lahaska on Hte, going to New Hope, PYramid 
4-7154. 

Shelly's Antiques—Featuring Pennsylvania Folk 
ware—Dower (hest With Oriental Hex Design— 
Pair of Hitchcock Armehairs—Shaving Mirror with 
Spatter Decoration—Morning Glory Ironstone- 
Collection of Chalk Ware Rt. 202, %% mi. East 
of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Va. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 


BUCKS COUNTY Accessories FO 3-6889. 
Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham, 15th Century 
Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country Shop on MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Rte. 413 features primitives. PYramid 4-5211.. Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd, Hatboro. 
Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. ?!» mile Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an 
N. of Rte. 202, Specializing in antique American tiques—Primitive and early American furniture 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing & re- —OSborne 5-2435. 


storing. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4 f. 
Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532. Holland. Gen- 


eral line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 
Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 7-6817. Harry A. Eberhardt & Son—China Restoring— 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville, 18th century Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
English and French antiques and accessories from —2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
50€ to $5.00, Open daily from noon, Tel AXtel Schuylkill Bock & Curio Shop—We Buy & Sell 
7-3071. —Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, Prints, 
Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. Paintings and Curios, Specializing in Collectors 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, American Iiems—Rarities and Uniquities—Appraisers and 
and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. Library Consultants—Call GRanite 3-4769, 873 
Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and W. Philadelphia. 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382, Renoir, Braque, Picasso, Others, Original Etchings. 
Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. Old and Rare Books, Maps, Ancient Art Objects. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique Curiosa . . . Ephemera . . . Esoterica, Bernard 
buttons, Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. Conwell Carlitz, 121 S. 18th, Phila. 3. LO 3-6608. 
Mullin Antique Won Buy Bell Trad: Guns 

Coins—Books. Open every day including Sun- 
day. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on DELAWARE COUNTY 
Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. "little house" Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
McCarty's Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry furnishings for the little house and apartment. 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and Pop- Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave, Newtown 


lar. Rte, 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


Eddy 5-5796, 


Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 

Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual SEPTEMBER ANTIQUE SHOWS 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 5—Holicong, Pa. Long Lane Farm. 
furniture, VOlunteer 2/2902. 7-9— York, Pa. Valencia Ballroom. 


priced antiques? We have a general line 14-17—Morristown, N. J. National Guard Armory. 
fully selected pieces. We also make lamp sha | 15-17— Easton, Pa. Y.W.C.A. 

Open daily except Tuesdays. 140 N. State St., 22.24— Philadelphia, Pa, Woman's Club of Ger- 
NOWIOT: mantown. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture . 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 202 29-Oct. 1—Torresdale, Pa. 9100 Frankford Ave. 


Furniture— EA 


GE G 
; "i. 
Country Crafters Decorative Accessories f 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Gifs of distinction from far places 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


FRENCH PORCELAIN COFFEE SET 


Classic in line—a perfect companion set to go with your Ironstone 
pieces. The coffee pot holds 4 cups and stands 6% inches tall. 
Makes & choice gift and you will want one of these French imports 


f rourself. 
cde 3 piece set—$6.50 postpaid 
Spode and Wedgwood dinnerware carried in open stock 


Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories 


HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 
148 Main Street—Flemington, New Jersey 


. . . Every Thing Wonderful We Have is for You. An open door to 
the treasures of the world in Home Furnishing, Wallpaper and Decora- 
tion. "Diament-decorate" your home . . . there's a difference! 


A L P rament & Go. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


I 1 yle ork S3ra St 
515 Walnut St. Spread Eagle Mansion 1700 Old York Rd. 34 E. 53rd Sf. 
Philadelphia Pa. Strafford, Pa. Abington, Pa. New York. N. Y. 
Kingsley 5-3870 MUrray 8-9090 Oldfield 9-0990  PLaza 3-5455 


ff d E 3 Driftwood Arrangements 
"d S y 
KWAUGHLEAIN FRAM co. 
)2 e TN 4 
CREATORS OF MODERN AND CRY 
PERIOD PICTURE FRAMES 

Me FOREST CRAFTS 


1029 anèteao st. ii d 3. Pow eggyet LELEL Open Sat. & Sun. Center Bridge 
~ / mo | / | Route 263 New Hope, Pa. 
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Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


DEVOTED TO PLEASING THE DISCRIMINATING 


SHOP WITH PLEASURE AND CONFIDENCE AT 


See O'Neill and Bishop's fine 
collection of Williamsburg 
furniture reproductions with 
authentic Williamsburg fabrics, 
prints and accessories in gleam- 
ing brass and pewter. 


MIDWAY 2-3012 


SUBURBAN SQUARE, ARDMORE, PA. 


Mays ON TIME! 


The cleverest of new pill boxes. Hand- 


somely gold plated by Napier. Set the arrow 
at any time of day—Youll know when to 


take your next pill . . . when to drop an- 

other coin in the parking meter . . . when 

to keep that important appointment. 
$5.50 rea. Tax Included 


RHOADES-JEWELERS — mms 


WarL Huwc CABINETS 
SHoyt Doors—TABLES 
AND CABINETS 


in any size, for any room 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN. PA. Tu 4-0729 
TU 4-3399 
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do precise and flawless stitchery; 
materials were much too precious 
to waste. And what did they use 
for inspiration and designs? Their 
own lives and thoughts, for the 
most part. As soon as they learned 
the alphabet it was embroidered on 
a sampler as proof. They listed the 
family births and deaths as prac- 
tical studies in history. They often 
stitehed the homes in which they 
lived, they depicted farm animals 
and wild beasts, all without the 
slightest regard for proportion, 
perspective or relative size. Re- 
ligion played a major part in their 
lives hence the concern and di- 
versity of mottos or “gleanings.” 
Even in religious matters, the in- 
dividuality of the workers was 
often apparent. For example, 
Adam, Eve and the serpent vari- 
ously grouped in the shade of an 
apple tree with enormous fruit was 
a favorite early sampler subject. 
A prim Philadelphia Miss stitched 
them into her 1740 sampler com- 
pletely clothed in proper Quaker 
garb. 

The sentiments chosen by the 
early needleworkers give one an 
insight into the feminine thinking 
of the time. Often dour, sometimes 
stern and uncompromising, fre- 
quently resigned, the embroidered 
words are curiously puzzling: 

A tear is Nature’s due to worth 

and dust 

But resignation owns that God 

is just; 

Who need’st a teacher to ad- 

monish him 

That flesh is grass and earthly 

things are rust? 
Many times, however, the senti- 
ments can still speak straight to 
the heart of today's readers, as, 
for example: 

If I am right, oh teach my heart 

Still in the right to stay, 

If I am wrong thy grace impart 

To find the better way. 

A great many learned and volu- 
minous tomes have been written 
on the fascinating subject of 
needlework. These few words are 
appetite-whetting samples of the 
exciting insights into yesterday af- 
forded by the preserved works from 
the patient hands of women. Per- 
haps the Dutch settlers were right 
when they used to say: “A handful 
of patience is worth more than a 
bushel of brains." M 
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OTICE To Invalids!! The 
following forms which the 
unbalanced fluids assume, and 
many not here mentioned, that have 
more or less fever or pain, are as easily 
subdued by the NEW MEDICAL SALT 
as fire is extinguished by water, to wit: 
Brain Fever, Headache, Rush of Blood 
to the Head and Heart, Fits, Inflamed 
Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lungs and Liver, Neu- 
ralaga, Spinal affections, Erysipilas, Bron- 
chitis, Po Colds, Female Diseases, 
Asthma, Coughs, Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Scrofula, and all itching and 
other cutaneous eruptions.—Dr. Coggs- 
well's New Medical Salts at all drug 
stores. 


Steaming on a Common Road—On Fri- 
day week last, a steam fire engine built 
for the Southwark fire company, of 
Philadelphia, was sent by railroad to 
Trenton, and from thence to Bristol. 
Arrangements were made to run it 
from the latter place to the city on the 
turnpike. The weight of the engine, the 
fuel, the water in the tank and the 
boiler, and the nine passengers was 
about 12,000 pounds. 

A report that the drawbridge over the 
Neshaminy was unsafe did not discour- 
age the party; and the bridge with the 
hill on the other side, to a distance of 
more than 1,000 feet, was passed in just 
one minute. The average speed made 
for the whole trip between Bristol and 
Philadelphia, was from ten to twelve 
miles an hour. 

The theory of steam carriages travel- 
ing on common roads has now been suc- 
cessfully put to practice, and we may 
yet live to see this kind of conveyance 
come into general use. 

—Doylestown Democrat. 


How many rods 
will make a Wise acre? 


“I laugh," a would-be sapient cried, 
“At everyone who laughs at me.” 
“Good Lord!” a sneering friend replied, 
“How very merry you must be.” 


Still Larger Gooseberry—The gooseberry 
war is still raging, and the competition 
active. On Monday of last week, Mr. 
Richard K. Kuhn of our Borough, 
handed us a berry that is entitled to the 
premium thus far. It measures four 
inches in circumference one way, and 
three and three quarter inches the other 
way, and is solid and plump. Send on 
your gooseberries and try if you can to 
eat this. Doylestown has the inside 
track!—Doylestown Democrat. 
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About Mrs. General Eaton 
A bit of gossip is in circulation sug- 
gested by the recent marriage of Mrs. 
General Eaton, widow of the Secretary 
of War under General Jackson’s admin- 
istration. Old Hickory was unable to 
get the ladies of the other Secretaries 
to visit Mrs. Eaton, of whom scandal 
had whispered hard things. This pro- 
voked the gallant President, and he 
warmly espoused her cause, keeping her 
at his side that he might "present" her 
to the Upper Ten. A women's quarrel 
ensued which absolutely broke up the 
cabinet. Mrs. Eaton was marri last 
week, at the ripe age of sixty, to one 
Signor Antonio Buckignani, an Italian 
dancing master of twenty-two. 
—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


Steamboat for the Delaware 


A Steamboat will shortly be 
built by Thomas Bishop, 
boat builder, at Easton, to 
run between Belvidere and Port Jervis, 
a distance of about fifty miles. The en- 
gine for the boat will be built at the 
shop of Mr. Wells, in South Easton. It 
only requires a few rocks to be removed 
in the Delaware Water Gap, to make 
the running of the boat between the 
two places practible. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 


Spigot vs Bung Hole—The curtailment 
of the mail facilities in our County by 
the Post Master General, on the ground 
of the failure of the appropriation to 
pay the expenses thereof, reminds us 
very much of the old law of taking in 
at the spigot and letting out at the bung 
hole. The department could not incur 
the expense of carrying some of the 
small cross-mails in our County, which 
accommodates large scopes of country, 
and at small cost, but it can afford to 
employ a Mail Agent on the North Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, whose salary will more 
than cover the expenses of the mail 
routes discontinued.—Doylestown Demo- 
crat. 


HEAVEN 


Heaven—its place, nature, in- 
[ES habitants and employments. 

Two discourses on the above 
subject will be delivered (Providence 
permitting) on next Sabbath, and the 
Sabbath following in the morning at 
105 o'clock, at the DeKalb street Metho- 
dist E. Church, by the pastor. 

—Norristown National Defender. 


100 YEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


you may insert a thousand 
ie excellent things in a news- 
paper, and never hear a word 

of approbation from the readers, but just 
let a paragraph slip in (by accident), of 
one or two lines not suited to their 
tastes, and you will be sure to hear of it. 
—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


Hoops—To shake hands with a lady, 
with her right hand, and to take some- 
thing at the same time from her left, 
requires now-a-days a fraction of a day’s 
journey in the way of circumambulation. 
This allows her both time and oppor- 
tunity to exercise her quizzical functions 
leisurely, so to ascertain verily the pre- 
cise coler of eyes, hair, fashion of coat, 
and such like matters of feminine curi- 
osity, pertaining to gentlemen friends. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 


WANTED 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY? at B. F. 

Solly’s Boot Store, two Boot Makers 
on stitched, fudged and pegged work. 
Steady employment and the regular 
wages given. 


OTATOES should never be 

used for seed in the soil 

in which they grew. The same 

seed continued in the same soil would 

deteriorate.—Farmers will always do bet- 

ter to dispose of their whole crop and 
buy new seed each year. 

—Doylestown Democrat. 


Domestic Economy 


Said Simpson to his wife one day, 
"We've nothing left to eat; 

If things go on in this queer way, 
We shan't make both ends meet." 


The dame replied in words discreet, 
"We're not so badly fed, 

If we can make but one end meat, 
And make the other bread!" 


LECTURES ON MAN 
By Prof. O. S. Fowler of N. Y. 
N Life, its Laws, Organs, Functions 
and Improvements, and applied to 
all the varied interests of Man at the 


ODD FELLOWS HALL 


Norristown 

Mon., Tues., and Wed. evenings 

Professional delineation of Character 
and Charts with full written opinions 
and advice, touching health, self-im- 
provement, management, avocation, mar- 
riage, &c. Daily at his rooms at the 
MONTGOMERY HOUSE, Norristown, 
Pa. 
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WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 

Open Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 

BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


WHITPAIN INN 
HOME COOKED MBALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


RUSSIAN INN 


“The Inn” 
1233 Locust Street 
Philadelphia's Most Interesting 
— Theatre — Restaurant 


Luncheon—Dinner—Theatre Supper 


Old World Specializing in 
A n International & 
tmospbere American Cuisine 


KIngsley 5-4423 Est. 36 years 
SUE & HARRY STOLWEIN 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs. 
Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 
114 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 
Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 

Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 
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hope lodge 
continued from page 27 


crescent round the house, hills 
whose modern names commemo- 
rate that campaign: Militia Hill, 
Fort Hill, Camp Hill. What part 
William West played in these 
activities is not known, nor is it 
known (despite plenty of rumor) 
what American officers used the 
house as their headquarters. 

The name Hope Lodge was not 
given to the house until the fourth 
generation of its owners. 

James Horatio Watmough was 
the son of Captain Edmund Wat- 
mough of Kent, England, and his 
wife Maria (née Ellis), daughter 
of a Boston physician. At the age 
of fourteen James Horatio was 
adopted by his mother's cousin, 
Henry Hope, head of the famous 
banking firm of Hope and Com- 
pany, Amsterdam, Holland. There 
the young Watmough had his busi- 
ness training, and it is believed 
that Henry Hope planned to make 
him his heir. But, a difference oc- 
curring between them over whom 
he should marry, caused James 
Horatio to throw up his job, re- 
turn to America, and enter busi- 
ness for himself (with assistance 
from Henry Hope) in Philadel- 
phia. On March 4, 1784, at Christ 
Church he married Anna Chris- 
tiana Carmick, daughter of a 
prominent Philadelphia business 
man. The deed by which Henry 
Hope purchased the mansion at 
Whitemarsh for his cousin is 
dated April 7, which makes it ap- 
pear that it was intended as a 
wedding present. Certainly James 
Horatio and his bride were grate- 
ful, for they named the house 
Hope Lodge and their first child 
Henry Hope. 

After his death in 1812, the 
Watmough property was occupied 
by successive tenant farmers. His 
son, John G. Watmough, a soldier 
who received a wound in the War 
of 1812, tried to sell the place. 

It was not until 1832 that the 
house was finally disposed of. In 
that year the first Jacob Wentz 
bought it, a successful farmer 
whose descendants, later Jacob 
Wentzes, kept the farm in the 
family for nearly ninety years— 
until 1921. Today Mr. and Mrs. 


Jacob Wentz, who have been ap- 
pointed custodians of the prop- 
erty, take a generous pleasure in 
showing visitors over the house 
that is to them a family heirloom. 

When in 1921 Mary L. Wentz 
sold Hope Lodge to a firm that 
threatened to destroy it in the 
search for magnesia deposits, Hor- 
ace Mather Lippincott of Abington 
Meeting, co-author with Harold D. 
Eberlein of The Colonial Homes of 
Philadelphia and Its Neighborhood, 
started a campaign to save it and 
persuaded William Degn, propri- 
etor of Molands Bacon, to buy it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Degn took great 
pride in the property, and after 
their death the "Hope Lodge 
Foundation" was set up to pre- 
serve house and grounds for the 
publie to enjoy. By arrangement 
with the trustees of the Founda- 
tion, Hope Lodge has passed into 
the possession of the Common- 
wealth, a gift from the Degns to 
the people of Pennsylvania, with 
an endowment for the property's 
upkeep. It is now administered as 
one of the historic sites on the 
"Trail of History" by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 

It is a handsome house, time- 
less in its appeal. There is no 
gingerbread about it. Its beauty 
is that of proportion, balance, and 
function. Visitors enjoy the airy 
rooms with their handsome wood- 
work, the delft-tiled fireplaces, 
the dry and well-lighted cellar, 
and above all the beautiful vistas 
afforded by arched ways leading 
into the spacious entrance hall. It 
is Georgian architecture at its 
purest and best. 

At the same time Hope Lodge is 
a historic symbol, reminder of the 
solid economic foundations on 
which William Penn based his 
Holy Experiment; for it was the 
steady, responsible business men 
like the founders of Hope Lodge 
who (though less picturesque 
than the Indian fighters and re- 
ligious enthusiasts of those early 
days) were the real makers of 
Pennsylvania. Hope Lodge is a 
reminder that William Penn, 
whose design was to “plant a 
country” where freedom (political 
and economic as well as religious) 
might grow and mature to long 
life, knew very well what he was 
doing. 
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dedicated to the PUBLIC INTEREST 


WELN 


95.7 900 
FM AM 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fine Music 
Significant News 
Informative Programs 


Single FM-AM Programming 


WFLN, Philadelphia, is the one radio station in the Dela- 
ware Valley which, for ten years, has consistently presented 
fine music exclusively; much of it stereophonically. This 


fact has made. WFLN the first choice of that loyal mass 
audience whose income accounts for two thirds of the 
Philadelphia area's buying power. 


PHILADELPHIA'S FIRST STATION FOR FINE MUSIC 


8200 RIDGE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 28, PENNSYLVANIA 
GENERAL OFFICES: PHONE IVyridge 2-6000 « SALES OFFICE: PHONE LOcust 8-5880 


Represented nationally by Good Music Broadcasters, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 
President 


Letter, in part written to 


Joseph Reed by Governor W m. Livinz- 


ston of New Jersey... 
Trenton 11 Sept 1781 


ber of Troops on Staten 


manding our three months 
men at Connecticut farms writes me, 
“that the Enemy are all on the move 
. but that their destination is un- 
known." 


With respect to the Scoundrel (Ar- 


nold), (I have just received at verbal 
confirmation by some travellers from 
the Eastward of his having burned New 
London, & killed 80 of the Inhabitants, 
76 of whom were bayonetted in cold 
blood—that his horse was shot under 
him, & his servant killed, next to his 
side.) I Believe he is not born to die 
in battle himself, but in Pomphiot’s 
words,—"to grace the gibbet & adorn 
the string.” 

If the 500 Troops your Excellency 
mentions should be ordered this way, I 
hope they will encamp in the County 
of Bucks in preference to that of Bur- 
lington till th re is a necessity for them 
to march farther eastward. 

your most humble Svt. 


WIL LIVINGSTON 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Corvell's Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


The modern, convenient 
way to pay bills. 
Open a Central-Penn 
CHECKING ACCOUNT. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 
Bucks County « Montgomery County 


Member F.D.I.C Member Federal Reserve System 


ir, Clinton has a large num- 


Island; & Colo. Seely com- 


TRAVELERS BOOKSHELF 


Let the 
Punishment 


ye Ye 
Fit the Crime 
BY JERRE MANGIONE 
MY UNWELCOME GUESTS by 
Dr. Frederick S. Baldi, published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia; 222 pages, $3.95. 


A FEW months ago Curtis Bok, 
Justice of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, published a book 
which was a devastating protest 
against our criminal and penal 
ideas. "Someday," he wrote in 


"Star Wormwood," *we will look 
back on our criminal and penal 
process with the same horrified 
wonder as we now look back on 
the Spanish Inquisition." 

Reading "My Unwelcome 
Guests" by Dr. Frederick S. Baldi, 
who for nearly four decades was 
medical director and superinten- 
dent of Philadelphia's Holmes- 
burg and Moyamensing prisons, 
one is struck by the deep differ- 
ences between the two men. Judge 
Bok believes in the essential good- 
most men who go to 
prison. Crime, according to him, 
is a disease of civilization and 
not an inevitable part of human 
nature; therefore it is wrong to 
have a penal system that is 
founded chiefly on vengeance. De- 
ploring “man’s inhumanity to 
man," he is a staunch opponent 
of capital punishment and a 
strong advocate of a penal system 
that would prescribe treatment, 
not to fit the crime but to fit the 
prisoner. 

Although “My Unwelcome 
Guests” makes no specific refer- 
ence to any of Judge Bok's be- 
liefs, it is a complete repudiation 
of them. Dr. Baldi, a no-nonsense 
man who reminds you that he has 
had the custody and medical care 


ness of 


George Washington Didn't Sleep Here 
But We're Sure He Would Be Welcome— 


BUCKS COUNTY STONE FARMHOUSE 


(Bensalem) 
Six large rooms, kitchen, and bath. 
Completely restored in authentic 
Early American Charm. 
One acre of abundant old shade with 
lawn fountain and many extras. In ex- 
clusive and well-secluded setting mid- 
way between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton via new Expressway. For quick 
sale, $24,500. 
Call ME 9-0550 or your broker for 
details, 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored Early American Farm House 
on beautifully shrubbed acre. Living 
room has exposed beams; stone fire- 
place in dining room. Completely mod- 
ernized kitchen. 3 bedrooms (one with 
fireplace), 2 complete baths. New oil 
heating system, New rear patio for out- 
door living. 2 car garage. Convenient to 
Pa. Turnpike and rail lines. 


Just reduced to $20,500. 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 


Traditionally Bucks County 


Yi U7 7 NT 
NEW BRITAIN 
enn T 
ESTATES 
Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 21% 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
*4 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 

some with stream. 


$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 
Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


Now available in the new . 


IK ING um 


BUILT BY 


Doylestown Building 
C 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-4408 
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Come ou ial 


Trenton’s Only Clothing 
Department Exclusively 
for Students and Young 
Men. Sizes 36 to 40. 
Regular and Longs. 


Club Room 
2nd Floor, Rear of 


Men's Clothing 


BACK TO SCHOOL 
FASHIONS 


We've just received our brand 
new stock of Fall clothing and 
furnishings. You'll like the selec- 
tion and you'll like the “Club 


” 


Room," created especially for stu- 


dents and young men, sizes 36-40. 


SUITS 5s $29.95-$44.95 
SPORT COATS . $25.00-$35.00 
SLACKS ocur $ 5.95-$13.95 


Shirts, Ties, Sweaters, Socks, 


Raincoats, Sport Shirts & More 


c^» O Donnenty £ fon 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE $T. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 
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of nearly 750,000 men and women, 
also deplores “man’s inhumanity 
to man” but he obviously doesn’t 
mean the same thing Judge Bok 
does. His attitude is that society 
isn’t tough enough toward crim- 
inals; that the tougher it becomes, 
the sooner will the crime rate 
start declining. As for capital 
punishment, he believes it is 
people's “own best protection 
against being murdered" and 
would like to see more of it. 

"Perhaps," writes Dr. Baldi, 
"material ease and luxury have 
softened us; it may be that the 
growing dominance of women in 
our culture is responsible; what- 
ever the cause, Americans have 
become a chicken-hearted people 
who find it difficult to face up to 
so stern a reality as the death 
sentence." 

As might be expected, he has 
little or no use for social workers 
and other “self-styled” humani- 
tarians. They tend to be much too 
lenient for his taste. Nor does he 
care much about the role of 
psychiatrists in criminology. In 
his opinion they are much too 
eager “to find an out, however 
finespun, for anyone in trouble 
with the law." He attacks the 
actions of the Pennsylvania State 
Pardon Board, calling their con- 
duct “a stench in the nostrils of 
all honest men." With spitfire 
scorn he adds, “There is more 
sympathy shown today for the liv- 
ing criminal than for the person 
he killed, the person he robbed, 
the person he blackmailed. There 
is more attention paid to his so- 
called rights, his sensitive feel- 
ings, his desire for liberty, al- 
though he is a wrongdoer, than is 
paid to the support of the vic- 
tim's orphaned children, the re- 
turn of the loot to the rightful 
owner, or to repair of damaged 
property." 

One of the angriest chapters in 
the book discusses juvenile crime. 
Dr. Baldi cites the shocking fact 
that although the juvenile popula- 
tion in Philadelphia increased by 
only one percent in the years be- 
tween 1940 and 1956, the number 
of delinquency court cases in the 
same period jumped by eighty- 
three percent. Dr. Baldi does not 
"presume to have all the answers 
to this problem" (a statement 


* wooded, with 725-ft. frontage on 2 


You baffle Baby Bumpkins with a ques- 
tion like that. She doesn't play chess. 
She cuddles. Italy sends her for 2-year- 
olds-and-on-up. Big, wide, long-lashed 
eyes that go to sleep, chubby legs, rub- 
ber arms and body—arms, head, legs 
are all jointed to move separately, in 
any position. 17" tall on her pigeon- 
toed feet. She's a towhead for toddlers. 
Pink or blue-checked fine flannel 
jumper dress with white felt booties. 
(State color choice.) $12.95. Order 
26-16. 
Send for free Toy Catalogue 00-00 


Bae scHwarz 


World's Greatest Toy Store 
745 Fifth Ave., at 58th St., New York 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 8-2200 
Boston, Mass. * Ardmore, Pa. 


SACRIFICE 


Modern living in this unique con- 


temporary house on 3 hilltop acres. 
Breath-taking views over the Dela 
ware River Valley for miles. Protected 
by adjoining farm-estates. Living 
room, open fireplace, modern kitchen 
dining room, 4 bedrooms, 214 baths. 
Just off the living room entrance, a 
concrete swimming pool, 15x30. Car 
port and workshop. Owner moving 
south has just cut price. Only 529,000. 


Fraction of cost, 


INVESTMENT 


Unusual corner property in attractive 
residential section. Fine schools—casvy 
commuting. 6 valuable acres, partly 
) 
roads. 114-story house, set well back 
from road on lawn with shrubbery 
and trees. 25-ft. living-dining room, 
open fireplace, modern kitchen, bed- 
room and powder room on first floor; 
2 bedrooms & tiled bath above. Hot 
water, oil heat, drilled well. 2-car 
garage. Buy this for future profit. 
Just listed at $21,500. 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 
Fillmore 8-3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Ír you're looking for the organized life of suburbia, don't 
bother to read any further. If, though, vou have a feeling 
for the freedom, comfort and privacy of country living at its 
best, here's your answer. 

The 155-year-old farmhouse, completely renovated only four 
years ago, sits well back from the road on 100 acres of rich, 
income-producing farm land. Five bed-rooms, three baths, liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, modern kitchen and finished basement 
make it a comfortable family living unit; a remodeled car- 
riage house, with oversized bedroom and living-room, bath 
and pullman kitchen is ideal for guests or servants’ quarters ; 
and a refinished chicken house, newly roofed, floored and 
panelled, wants only a small bathroom installation for an- 
other excellent two-room unit, studio or office. The large barn 
is good for storage, the springhouse has clear, sweet water, 
and a bed of watercress next to it, and the 40-foot swimming 
pool can also carry ice-skaters during the winter. 

Facing the magnificent view of gently rolling hills and open 
countryside, the property lies in Solebury Township, only ten 
minutes from Doylestown, the county seat, or ten minutes 
from picturesque New Hope and the beautiful Delaware; an 
hour's drive from central Philadelphia, an hour and a half 
from New York City. Schools and all shopping conveniences 
are readily at hand. 


For sale at $80,000. Write P. O. Box 141, 
Doylestown, Penna., or telephone Fillmore 8-9474 


which may come as a surprise to 
the reader) but he is certain that 
what “answers” he has will surely 
help to curb juvenile crime. 

He recommends the aboli- 
tion of “present mollycoddling 
methods" so that juveniles will 
learn that to break the law means 
punishment; the repeal of child- 
labor laws, so that youngsters 
who dislike school can get jobs 
and thus “keep out of mischief.” 
His strongest recommendation is 
a return to the use of the switch. 
"When teachers in elementary 
school classrooms again are per- 
mitted to use the switch or the 
ruler in enforcing discipline, we 
shall again see a well-behaved 
younger generation. And, I am 
convinced, not until then." 

Throughout his book Dr. Baldi 
expresses such unprogressive ideas 
with a blatant baldness that leads 
one to suspect that he must be 
sparring for fights with sociolo- 
gists, “self-styled” humanitarians 
and any other reader who might 
hit the ceiling at his suggestions. 
In that respect, “My Unwelcome 
Guests” may serve a constructive 
purpose for as Dr. Baldi rightly 
points out, public apathy is at the 
root of nearly everything that is 
wrong with our penal system. 
With enough fighting going on, 
some of that apathy might fade. 

In one of his most self-reveal- 
ing stories Dr. Baldi tells of 
“Eva,” the buxom wife of one of 
his prison officials, who turned 
her husband’s life into a “veri- 
table hell on earth” with her in- 
satiable demands for physical 
pleasure and material luxuries. 
Eva was permitted to go into the 
cell blocks (ostensibly to do ‘mis- 
sionary work") exert her in- 
fluence in the prison kitchen, and 
become increasingly amorous with 
prisoners. Only after she had be- 
come a drug addict (with the help 
of some prisoners) and made her- 
self a complete nuisance did the 
institution issue an ultimatum to 
her husband—to keep his wife 
under control or leave. 

Reading this story, one is sur- 
prised that Eva was allowed as 
much liberty among the prisoners 
as she had. Can it be that Dr. 
Baldi is not really as severe as he 
would have you believe? M 
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campus 


continued from page 29 


level of College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board scores in recent fresh- 
man classes. 


The “college boards" are the 
standard exams taken by high 
school seniors throughout the na- 
tion who are seeking a college. The 
exams cover specific subjects al- 
ready learned as well as general in- 
tellectual level and ability to solve 
new problems. Scores range up to 
800. A college may set its own “cut- 
off point" below which it will not 
consider applicants (whose other 
accomplishments are also weighed). 


Dr. MacIntosh, who usually 
heads Haverford when the Quaker 
School is between presidents, says, 
"We are seeing a more serious 
student who has a clearer idea of 
where he wants to go." Most of 
Haverford's graduates (between 
60 and 70 percent) go on to grad- 
uate schools—the highest rate 
among U. S. men’s colleges. 


"I wouldn't be surprised to see 
Phi Beta Kappa (national honor 
Society) raise its requirements. 
Even the athletic teams will be 
getting higher academic students," 
he says. 

Bryn Mawr College, along with 
Haverford, is speeding these 
brighter students along their way. 
Mrs. T. Robert S. Broughton, direc- 
tor of admissions, says, “Over the 
last 10 years we have noticed that 
our students are coming in with 
higher scores in the College Board 
verbal and mathematics exams. So 
we are now placing these advanced 
students above the freshman level 
in their best subjects." 


Faced with the forecasted na- 
tional 100 percent increase in ap- 
plications, Bryn Mawr College may 
take in 10 percent more students 
in the next 10 years. 

Dr. William C. H. Prentice, 
chairman of men’s admissions at 
Swarthmore, says college campuses 
are definitely "getting brighter." 
He, too, has seen College Board 
Scores rise in the last three years. 


“However, Swarthmore does 
maintain considerable intellectual 
spread in its student body by con- 
sidering, in addition to an ap- 
plicant's College Board score, his 
character, personality and special 
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It's a big responsibility to provide 
telephone service when you want it... 

where you want it... and in the quantity 

and quality you want it. You can judge our 
determination to meet this responsibility 

by the fact that in 1959, for the 4th 

consecutive year, our expenditures for 

telephone expansion and improvement will 

exceed one hundred million dollars. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 


THE RECORD HUNTER 


507 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
“The World's Largest Firm Specializing in Long Playing Records" Offers Exclu- 
sively to the Readers of the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER, IMPRESSIVE DISCOUNTS ON ALL 
THE LP RECORDINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA under the direction of EUGENE 
ORMANDY. COLUMBIA LPs, including the records listed below, 
REDUCED FROM $4.98 to $3.44 plus only 15c per record for mailing. 


BIZET: Carmen Suite—Ormandy cond. Philadelphia Orchestra. 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. |—Ormandy cond. Philadelphia Orchestra. 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 "Emperor''—Ormandy cond.; Istomin, Piano. 

HAYDN: Symphonies No. 99 and No. 100 '"'Military'—Ormandy cond. 

OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne (Complete)—Ormandy cond. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto/MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto—Ormandy cond.; 
Stern, Violin. 


Os UT be co MN — 


Violin Isaac 


7. GREIG: Peer Gynt Suite No. l; RAVEL: Bolero: TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite: DEBUSSY: 
Clair de Lune—Ormandy cond. 

8. STRAUSS: Don Quixote—Ormandy cond. Philadelphia Orchestra. 

9. MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibition/GRIEG: Piano Concerto—Ormandy cond.: Entre- 
mont ano. 

10. FAVORITE WALTZES by TCHAIKOVSKY and STRAUSS—Ormandy cond. 

11. SCHUBERT: Symphony No. "Unfinished '/MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer Night's Dream 
Music—Ormandy cond. 

Please add !5é per record for mailing and handling. 
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The 
Towne Shop 


NEWTOWN, PA. 


Bucks County’s favorite 
College & Career Shop 


Our Fall Fashion 
collection is the best 
ever! ... 


Reason? . . . Raisin! 


A deep new color, with a muted 
vibrancy all its own, is raising the 
curtain on Fall enchantment . . . 
sun-ripened Raisin! For lively 
contrast, top deeply glowing Raisin 
Skirts with blouses and sweaters 

of white jade or sun yellow . . . and 
there you go, the very picture of 
fashion. The blouses, in sizes 32-38 
need hardly the touch of an iron. 


15 S. STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


, 


talents," assures Dr. Prentice. 

Highly selective in the past, 
Swarthmore chooses its freshman 
class of 250 from about 2,000 ap- 
plicants. When they graduate, two- 
thirds of the men and half of the 
women go on to graduate schools, 
the highest rate of any coed col- 
lege in the nation. 

“Naturally our faculty is over- 
joyed at the challenging prospect 
of even brighter students. We hope 
the teachers can keep up with 
them," Dr. Prentice says. 

“Even our rejects are smarter," 
gleefully states Dr. Robert Pitt, 
2nd, dean of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ‘‘That’s 
partly because the high schools are 
demanding better quality work 
from them. 

*Penn's new classes are entering 
with a higher College Board score 
and higher secondary school class 
rank. On the College Board 800- 
point scale, we have jumped 50 
points in the past five years. 

“The effects of this new kind of 
student are spectacular. The dilet- 
tante is disappearing, classroom re- 
sponse is of better quality, stu- 
dents are more curious and serious. 
Teaching is now geared to this 
higher level so that you can almost 
feel the electricity in the class- 
room.” 

These students have created a 
new brand of social life for them- 
selves, describes Dr. Pitt. 

“The flapper days are gone for- 
ever. Too many students work 
after classes, some face military 
service. Penn’s traditional Ivy Ball, 
climax of our social season, which 
used to hire Benny Goodman and 
the Dorseys with Sinatra, has had 
so little interest recently that it 
is now reduced to a country club 
dinner dance,” reports Dr. Pitt. 

Vice Provost John M. Rhoads, of 
Temple University, compares to- 
day’s prodigy infiltration with the 
postwar GI invasion of the campus. 
“In both periods,” he recalls, “the 
students were more serious, had a 
real desire for education, and were 
better equipped to get it. Then, as 
now, the students are keeping the 
faculty on their intellectual toes.” 

Already Dr. Rhoads sees more 
Temple students going on to grad- 
uate schools at an earlier age. An 
occasional “brain” wins his mast- 
er’s degree before he can vote. As 
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EDNA SMITH, PROP. 


146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-561 1 


"Choose from Our Large Stock" 


The Fabric Shop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for Country Living. 
Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7 -0767 
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a result, Temple is adding more 
subject areas wherein one may 
work for a Ph.D. Other additions 
include classrooms, laboratories 
and dormitories. 

“But our biggest problem,” ad- 
mits Dr. Rhoads, “will be where to 
get more college teachers. We're 
turning out more Ph.D.'s, but in- 
dustry is taking more than we can 
keep. Also, colleges are forced to 
raid each other's campuses for 
faculty." 

Dr. James Creese, president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
will have none of this new recipe 
for “intellectual snobbery.” He 
sees no conflict between numbers 
and quality. But one must realize 
that Drexel is unique in at least 
two respects: First, there is a 
great governmental pressure for 
more technological graduates; and 
second, Drexel is in a rare geo- 
graphical site where physical ex- 
pansion is possible. 

“Sure, academic standards are 
rising," he says candidly, "but it 
is a college's function to provide 
education according to students' 
abilities which may vary. 

“A college should not be a semi- 
nary for the learned. It should be 
designed for average-quality 
people. More people are competent 
than are extremely bright or ex- 
tremely dull. And a student with 
good competence for higher educa- 
tion deserves that chance. I am 
sorry to see so many colleges aim- 
ing exclusively at the exceptional 
student. 

“I'm also fed up with the new 
mood to be snooty. Too many col- 
leges are using the mere crowding 
as an excuse to raise their stand- 
ards. This is the wrong approach 
for the welfare of our nation, for a 
cut-back in the numbers of college- 
trained men and women will even- 
tually affect our country's economic 
prosperity," states Dr. Creese. 

Unfortunately for many high 
school seniors who look longingly 
at college, there are precious few 
college administrators who will 
hold out, against all pressures, to 
keep their doors open to all. And, 
because the East is the traditional 
birthplace of the small, select, pri- 
vate college—many of our children 
may be forced to pack up their 
educational knapsack and “Go 
West!" M 
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INTERIOR DENGNERS— 
DECORATORS 


FINE FURNITURE—CARPETS—AREA RUGS 


DRAPER!ES—ANTIQUES 


Rte. 152 (off 309) BUCKS COUNTY, SILVERDALE, PA. Alpine 7-6523 


SINCE 1830 
WF | Famed for Quality 
0 ev and Attractive Packaging 


HOMEMADE FRUIT CAKES 


Put Your Order in Early 
For the Coming Holiday Seasons 
$1.60 Ib., one, two, three and five Ibs. sizes 


my JUST 
ie, ee an Mr ARRIVED 
Mailed in Gift Wrappings 
(Add 25¢ per lb.) 


Excellent Business Gifts Sportswear Coordinated 
Discounts on Quantity Order for almost limitless 
Stop in on Rte 611 or Order by Mail wardrobe possibilities 
Ann Newton Kitchens, 77 West Court St. FI 8-7591 


234 Easton Rd., 
Horsham, Pa., OSborne 5-5797 DOYLESTOWN, P^. 


TH 
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Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America's most. renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Alien, Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 


EC HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m. f 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Telephone Sh yline 7-5118 


U.S. ROUTE 1 * LANGHORNE, PA. 
M MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


Why not stop in and 
see the distinctive 
high-stepping black 
rooster dinnerware il- 
lustrated here and 
many of our other in- 
teresting pieces on 
display. 


Daily from 9-5 
Sunday 11-4 


All made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE E d LONGHORN STEER” 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


THE FINEST FOOD 
IN A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 
STEAKS . CHOPS xi SEAFOOD 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ’til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 


Rt. 611, Revere, Pa. “15 miles N. of Doylestown” 
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Walter Baum 
Galleries 


Paintings b 


Sloan, Meltzer 


0: 


Van Roekens, Dwyer 
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PAINTINGS CLEANED 
AND RESTORED 
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Studio Established 1904 
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To Enhance 


Your Home 


Lighting for your every need 
at these showrooms 


Friedman Supply Co. 
5015 Frankford Ave., PI 4-0800 


Gold Seal Electric Supply Co. 
4| N. 7th St, WA 5-0595 


Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St., LO 3-2471 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St., GR 4-9200 


downing's town 
continued from page 33 


coming scarce, and rezoning for 
business is a necessity. In many 
places the town has just grown 
and grown with the resultant 
wasted space which, in a valley, 
hill-bound town quickly becomes 
crucial. The Chamber of Commerce 
is now studying a survey of the 
entire area with an idea of annex- 
ing parts of adjoining townships 
where possible. 

Back in 1859 when the articles 


Major industrial activity centers 
in town's two major paper mills. 


of incorporation were being drawn 
up, some consideration of the 
borough's name centered about 
“Downingsborough.” But “Down- 
ingtown" it became. And although 
there are ten “Philadelphia’s’”’ in 
the United States and 
others around the world there re- 
mains on this green Earth only 
one Downingtown. 

It is the Centennial of this in- 
corporation that will be celebrated 
this month—with the usual bunt- 
ing, parades, mock court, wooden 
nickels, brass bands, balloons, high 
silk hats, and 
3randywine. 

One may be certain that as the 
citizens celebrate this month, peek- 
ing over their shoulders from a 
higher vantage point will be the 
Downings, Parkes, Hunts, Millers, 
Edges, McFarlands, Jaldwins, 
Mendenhalls, Moores, Rogers, As- 
tons and others who knew that 
where a main highway crosses a 
river is the best possible place to 
settle a town. 


several 


dunkings in the 


Old photographs of Downingtown 
are from collection of Joseph E. 
Miller, former resident of Down- 
ingtown E 


Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 
WoọOrth 8-3341 
NEW 


LOSED 
TOWN, PA. MONDAYS 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa.  VOlunteer 2-2784 


International Cuisine 


on the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful, early co- 
lonial atmosphere await you at this pic- 
turesque Inn 


LUNCH—COCKTAILS—DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


We're open every day but Christmas. 
Facilities for parties and banquets 
ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


Pu» BLACK 
w BASS 
~~ HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


——HANEY'S ~ 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 
Dining on our Terrace. 

The valley's greatest entertainment value 
Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 
Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 

All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and dancing 9-1 a.m. 

Air Conditionea — Closed Monday 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow sign % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 
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FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oll Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube  boller 
k equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 


EAN, MASON & EYER— 


Buy "planned protection" for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a "''tailor-fitted'" insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance G Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


Flowers For Fall Brides 


Lovely bouquets and 

decorative arrangements 
Glowing fall flowers 

to decorate your home 


or for that special gift 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI! 8-4169 FI 8-2430 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
— Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
our impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 


Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 
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GARDENS 


Rich Returns 
From 


Idle Ground 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


SEPTEMBER gilds the garden 
with a light touch. Cool, clear 
mornings herald a new crispness 
in the shorter days and lift the 
heat of summer from the coun- 
tryside. This is a time of fulfill- 
ment, rich in color, scent and 
garden glory; a time, too, of plan- 
ning and appraisal. Now, when 
growth seems static for a moment, 
is the perfect time to weigh suc- 
cess or failure and plan garden 
changes or improvements for the 
coming year. Whether your land 
contains half an acre or 100 there 
are certain to be problem spots 
or idle areas that could be put to 
work. They can produce extra 
dividends in useful wildlife, pro- 
tect your land from storm and 
wind, hold back erosion or aug- 
ment your income from the sale 
of Christmas trees or forest 
products. Even a quarter of an 
acre in a good pond site can pro- 
vide additional water storage and 
recreation all year long. 

Conservationists urge homeown- 
ers to “develop odd corners” of 
their land in the interest of pre- 
serving soil, water and wildlife. 
This could be an unprotected cor- 
ner of your lot where winds sweep 
through stripping the soil, rob- 
bing it of moisture or an eroded 
area, perhaps too rocky, steep or 
otherwise unsuitable for lawn or 
plantings. Just as all progressive 
farmers use vegetative cover to 
control erosion, shrub plantings 
are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant for erosion control on small 
holdings. 

Plantings of this type need not 
be expensive or extensive to pro- 
vide you with maximum protec- 
tion and enjoyment while helping 
to maintain the balance of nature 
on the land. Tall background trees 
such as conifers or evergreens 
will provide year ’round cover for 


2,546,000 
REASONS FOR 
SAFE DRIVING 


X 


IN SEPTEMBER 


This Fall more than two and 
a half million Pennsylvania 
youngsters are on their way 
back to school. In our cities 
and in our rural areas, they'll 
be walking and playing close 
to streets and highways. Watch 
for them! Remember that chil- 
dren usually do the unexpected 
and you must be prepared for 
any situation that might en- 
danger the life of a child. 
Stay alert, too, for school 
buses. In Pennsylvania, you 
must stop when overtaking or 
approaching a school bus that 
is loading or discharging pas- 
sengers. 

Careful driving this Fall, and 
through the Winter, too, will 
. and the 
child you save may be your 


help save lives . . 


own. 


STAY ALERT 
KEEP A CHILD ALIVE! 


COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


David L. Lawrence, Charles M. Dougherty, 
Governor Secretary of Revenue 


Bloodgood Nurseries 
Since 1790 


ONE-STOP GARDEN CENTER with all personnel trained, 
graduate horticulturists. We guarantee everything we sell. 
Lay away budget plan for landscaping. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERIES PHONE MI 6-2440 


BETHLEHEM PIKE (Route 309) AT SPRINGHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Delaware Valleys Newest And Most Complete Garden Center 


MODEL 16 DOUBLE ACTION 


5% LBS. 


STREAMLINED 
"LITTLE WONDER" 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 


say Testing Laboratories. Well- balanced, 
precision gears, guarantees years of 
Two beveled edge cutting blades assure 

model for 


"Best in the field”, 
rugged Rtg 
satisfactory service. 
efficient operation and maneuverability. Also 30" 
parks, estates, etc. 


"LITTLE WONDER" 
EDGER 'n TRIMMER 


"LITTLE WONDER" 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in emergencies with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Ca 


The effortless way to give our, lawn and garden 
that finished, manicured look! Provides deeper 
edging and wider trimming than any other elec- 
tric edger. Has permanent sale guard and ro- 
tating pavement uide. With p of fhe handle, 
it’s in either trimming or edging position. 


your Dealer’s or Inquire Dept. #168 


\SLITTLE WONDER, INC. ^x, SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 7 
j SINIS AIC 


===) FENCES... G 


ee custom-made 
to your needs! 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - 
SP Gain-link fence ®. 


RARE AND UNUSUAL TREES 
SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 


everything you will need 


4 H Brig Stratton Engine w/ 
voltage regulator and ‘automatic cutout. 


Chain Link Fence 


Rustic Fence 
FREE Estimates 
ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 


Lowest Prices - 


5-6597 


WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


2130 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


for the fall planting 
FREE ESTIMATES 


THE HORN NURSERY 


WEST ST. R.D. |, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
FILLMORE 8-4879 


F. L. Smith of Jarrettown 
TURN FALLOW FIELDS 


INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS For GRAVELY POWER 
EQUIPMENT 
Plant Evergreen 
Pictured: 
(Christmas) Trees aie 


We furnish the best varieties and 
plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your Fall planting now. 


Self-Propelled 
Planter Drill 


Ideal for Home 


Phone or write 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Huntingdon Valley 27 years experience in sales & service 


Oldfield 9-0734 G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
ROUTE 152 PHONE MI 6-1484 


Landscaping 
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songbirds, many of which are ef- 
fective insect destroyers. The me- 
dium sized shrubs such as high- 
bush cranberry and the lowgrow- 
ing foreground shrubs such as 
bayberry, hazelnut or filbert pro- 
vide mulch, ground cover and 
winter food for wild life. 

The species of shrubs selected 
for these types of plantings may 
have several uses and values. 
Those that produce useful fruit 
or nuts or provide material for 
indoor decoration, have obvious 
appeal. Many are highly decora- 
tive and especially suitable for 
landscaping. Most of them pro- 
vide food and shelter for bene- 
fieial bees, birds and small game. 
Knowledge of the form, height 
and growth habits is essential in 
choosing shrubs offering the best 
solution to your particular prob- 
lem spot. They should be hardy, 
easy to care for and can be, in 
most cases, extremely inexpensive. 

Autumn Olive and  Toringo 
crabapple are especially desirable 
subjects for multi-purpose plant- 
ings. Autumn Olive has ben called 
the number one wildlife shrub. It 
is also a fine ornamental because 
of its attractive grey-green leaves, 
profuse pale yellow spring blooms 
and bright red fall berries which 
remain all through the winter. 
When pruned it can be used as 
an extremely thick yard hedge. 
The  Toringo crabapple bears 
showers of pink blossoms in early 
spring and is covered with small, 
bright red crabapples through 
most of the winter. 

"Idle" land in this section of 
Pennsylvania is usually in small 
acreages many of which are espe- 
cially suitable for return to their 
original crop... trees. It is small 
wonder that plantations and wind- 
breaks of the Christmas tree type 
are showing up in increasing num- 
bers all over our landscape. This 
is a crop the land can produce 
comparatively quickly. It is easy 
to maintain and by selective cut- 
ting and replanting it can be 
made income producing over the 
years. When you consider that one 
acre will sustain approximately 
4800 trees 3 ft. x 3 ft. in size or 
about 1700 trees 5 ft. x 5 ft. in 
size it is no wonder that more 
and more small pieces of ground 
are being planted in suitable 
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varieties of spruce, fir, hemlock 
and pine. A consulting forester in 
Huntingdon Valley, S. Gayley At- 
kinson, offers root pruned seed- 
lings of Norway Spruce over 3 ft. 
high for $135 per thousand. This 
price includes planting on your 
property. The Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters 
will also supply seedling trees for 
planting within the State at a 
price not exceeding the cost of 
production. 

Growing concern over Pennsyl- 
vania's diminishing water supply 
has mushroomed the number of 
small ponds constructed during 
the past ten years. Even an area 
as small as one quarter acre 
which provides a suitable pond 
site will supply recreation such 
as swimming, fishing and skating 
as well as water storage for irri- 
gation and fire protection. The 
source of water, lay of the land 
and suitable construction site will 
determine the location but the 
best site is usually in a shallow 
valley or depression with a gentle 
slope of from 3 to 6 percent along 
the line of flow. 

Ponds are generally classified 
according to the sources of water 
used to fill and maintain them. 
There are spring-fed ponds, fed 
by natural springs, by-pass-fed 
ponds which are practical wher- 
ever there is a steady flow of 
stream water or wherever there 
would be a problem of controlling 
flood water from a large drainage 
area; and last, run-off ponds fed 
by surface run-off only. Such 
ponds are filled during the wet 
season but have the disadvantage 
of a great variation in water 
levels. This type of pond requires 
a very tight soil and well-built 
dam to be successful. Authorities 
on successful pond construction 
state that a pond should contain 
at least one quarter acre of water 
surface area with a minimum of 
8 ft. depth over one third of the 
surface. They also warn that leaks 
in ponds are easier to prevent 
than cure, and that there is no 
substitute for good construction 
practices. So if there's a pond in 
your plans for the coming year, 
topographical maps and expert 
information are usually available 
at your Agricultural Extension or 
Soil Conservation Service office. B 
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'"LEONHARDT TRAVEL SERVICE >>. 


, WILLIAM MEYER, Jr. n" ROBERT J. MEYER 
Con 


fete World Hide Travel Service 
AIR - STEAMSHIP CRUISES - TOURS - HOTELS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
bh. : Agents for Thomas Cook & Son and American Express Company 


415 OLD YORK ROAD, JENKINTOWN, PA. 


TU mer 4-3737 
TU rner 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 


TELEPHONES 


“Oer A Million Prescriptions Compounded At Fair Prices” | 
ADAMS & SICKLES 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 
24 Hour Prescription Service 


W. State at Prospect St. Trenton 8, N. J. Phone OWen 5-6396 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 


Gourmet Specialties 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


SALES * SERVICE * PARTS 


OLDSMOBILE 


AMERICA’S MEDIUM PRICE 
QUALITY CAR 


STUDEBAKER 


(M 
‘ 
AMERICA’S NEW COMPACT 


d 
ECONOMY CAR A 
oP ETERS ON 


JENKINTOWN & BADER ROADS, JENKINTOWN | 
TUrner 7-1800—CApitol 4-1800 


MERCEDES 


EUROPE'S FINE CAR OF 
QUIET DISTINCTION 


———— 


DEIAWARE FUND 


Investing in diversified securities selected for 


their INCOME and APPRECIATION possibilities. 


For a copy of Delaware's latest Fact Book (Prospectus) 
contact your investment dealer or mail coupon today to: 


DELAWARE DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
3 Penn Center Plaza * Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Name 


Address 


MACKE NSEN hoai 
KENNELS 


country boarding, bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-2751 | Yardley, Pa. 


From 
HONEY HOLLOW 


the finest Great Danes 
in the country 

CH. HONEY HOLLOW STORMI RUDIO 

best GREAT DANE & best Working dog 

Westminster '59 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 


CHALFONT, PA. (Bucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-0890 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


inviled 


For the ultimate in 
beauty and the most 
loyal companionship, we 
suggest you invite a 
collie into your home. 
Naturally you will want 
a GLEN HILL COLLIE 
from America's finest 
bloodlines. 


GLEN HILL COLLIES 


Haverford, Pa. 
Mi 2-9792 or Mi 2-192I 


Ysar Round TROUT 
=a FISHING 


Fishing hours 


? A.M.—7 P.M. 
Fishing rate daily 
$1.00 per rod, plus 
cost of trout. 
Special weekend 

B) rate $275 for 5 
trout creel limit. 
Stocking—l0" to 16”. 
Modern rest rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

- N.W. of Doylestown, 50 miles 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request." 


GOT A GIFT PROBLEM? 
Give the gift that gives every month—the 
Pennsylvania Traveler. Every issue includes an 
up-to-the-minute guide to what's happening, 
where to go and where to dine—a must for 
anyone living in the exciting, fast-moving Penn 
Country. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $3.50 PER YEAR 

USE THE SUBSCRIPTION CARD INSERT 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


IN THE DOG HOUSE 


Early Fall Dog Shows 


BY PATRICIA R. SHRYOCK 


WHICH of the Philadelphia 
area's many canines is the most 
fashionable? Surely you would ex- 
pect it to be one of the gorgeously 
clipped and edged poodles which 
parade the city streets. You might 
expect it to be some Main Line 
ribbon winner whose pedigree is 
superior even to that of his 
owners. However, we have it on 
good authority that the dog most 
closely allied with fashion in our 
town is a nondescript mutt called 
“Feller.” 

This little mongrel who lacks 
both blue blood and blue ribbons 
is the mythical mascot of the 
Pennsylvania S.P.C.A. and the 
patron saint of Feller’s Fashion 
Show, one of the Fall’s most pop- 
ular events. He is representative 
of all the mixed breed waifs that 
are assisted by his fashion show. 

Ten years ago Mrs. John Harris 
Breig, an enthusiastic member of 
the Pennsylvania S.P.C.A. and 
a brilliantly successful advertis- 
ing executive, decided that the 
S.P.C.A. Auxiliary should do 
something special to raise money 
and build interest in the organiza- 
tion. The idea which came to her 
mind was to present a fashion 
show in which the models would 
be accompanied by dogs, the cos- 
tumes co-ordinated to the style 
and color of the dogs. 

The S.P.C.A. accepted the idea 
with some hesitation, and a mail- 
ing was sent out. Mrs. Breig made 
reservations for 200 at Kuglers 
and hoped that would not be too 
many. The day of the show people 
started piling into Kuglers and 
filled the alloted tables in no time 
at all. The police came in and told 
the committee that they would 
have to do something to get a 
great mob of prospective guests 
in off the street, so Mrs. Breig 
arranged to take over the entire 
restaurant. 

The popularity of Feller’s Fash- 
ion Show has snowballed over the 


years, and now with the tenth 
annual show on October 14th, 
the Auxiliary can look back on 
ten years in which they have been 
able to raise a yearly average of 
$1,000 clear for the benefit of the 
homeless and unwanted waifs of 
the Pennsylvania S.P.C.A. The 
fashion show is now held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, where 
there is enough room to accom- 
modate the 1200 luncheon guests, 
twenty-five pure-bred  obedience- 
trained dogs, twenty-five dog 
owners, twenty models, plus TV 
cameramen, reporters, and fashion 
co-ordinators and editors, all of 
whom contribute their bit to this 
colorful yearly event. 

When the Devon Dog Show con- 
venes this year on October 3rd, a 
new note will be added, with the 


Marine mascot Mister Smouch (r) 


and father, Ch. Captain Cuttle. 


Marine Color Guard marching 
down the field providing martial 
music for the Parade of Cham- 
pions (Bulldogs). The Parade will 
be headed by the Marine Corps 
mascot, a burly bulldog called Mr. 
Smouch of Coventry. This special 
attraction has been arranged by 
the Bulldog Club of Philadelphia, 
which will be holding its specialty 
show at Devon. 

There will be other specialties 
as well, held by the Pennsylvania 
Dachshund Club, the Great Dane 
Club of Pennsylvania, and a new 
feature for this year, the specialty 
of the Keystone Collie Club. 
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The Devon Show is run entirely 
by women, and headed by the able 
and hard working wife of the 
Honorable John A. LaFore, Jr., 
United States Congressman from 
Montgomery County. Mrs. LaFore 
has built this show up from 500 
entries in her first year as presi- 
dent, to nearly 1,000 dogs in 1958. 
Much of the increase has been 
due to her having been able to 
attract so many specialty clubs. 
The beautiful Devon Horse Show 
grounds are used for dogs on this 
occasion, and it is as eye-happy 
a show as you are likely to find 
anywhere. 

We are a doggy area, let's face 
it, and some of our canine activi- 
ties are unique. One of the un- 
usual ones is the Rittenhouse 
Square Dog Show held every year 
during National Dog Week. This 
event was dreamed into being by 
Louise McMahon, who organizes 
and runs the whole affair. This 
year’s date is September 23rd. 

This is not a dog show in the 
usual sense, as the entries are not 
there for competition, but simply 
to be on exhibition. Each out- 
standing breeder from the area is 
invited to bring his finest dog, 
usually a bench dog show cham- 
pion or an obedience winner. The 
dogs must be entered a month 
ahead of time, and they are on 
exhibition from 10 a.m. ’til 4 p.m., 
each dog displayed on a bench, 
with a number over him. Cata- 
logues are available which iden- 
tify each dog and his owner. 
Prizes are awarded in the late 
afternoon, in each group, and a 
final top award is given. How- 
ever, these dogs are chosen by fa- 
mous personalities as the dog 
each would like most to take 
home, rather than judge in show- 
type competition. 

Two hundred dogs are gathered 
for this event and the Square is 
always jammed to capacity, with 
about 10,000 people milling about 
through the day. Special interest 
is supplied by exhibitions of 
highly trained dogs. This year 
there will be a square dance per- 
formed by dogs of various breeds, 
working off-lead with their own- 
ers. This group has been trained 
by Walter Ziegler in his Dog 
Training School of Delaware 
County. E 
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Next time get ALPO . 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * 


Beef, Horsemeat, Lamb, 
Chicken and Beef Liver! 
Also ALPO Tuna Meat for cats! 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Now better than 
ever because it's 
RADIANT BROILED 


PENNA. 


ALLENTOWN, 


Quick Relief 


from 


SUMMER 
ECZEMA 


HILO DIP and OINTMENT remove real cause of this hot-weather 
scourge...have worked wonders on thousands of dogs. Sold at 
pet counters everywhere, or send $2.29 for complete treatment to: 
Dept. 6-10 THE HILO COMPANY Norwalk, Connecticut 
Attention Kennels: When you buy Hilo Dip by the quart, the 
finished dipping solution costs only 7¢ per gallon. Hilo Ointment 
is also available in large economy sizes. Write for latest price list. 


DIP & OINTMENT 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 


DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 


TRAP 
SKEET 
BIRDWALK 


ORleans 9-7973 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred Coleman, 19 


Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. EXport 
7-04483-R. 

POODLES 
Poodles, Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. Quality 
breeding. Deer Lodge, 4 miles North of New- 


town on Route 418. Phone WOrth 8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 
Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: ch. Flott vom  Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal. Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available. Mr. and Mrs. 


Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6.3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms Churchtown, Lanoaster Co., 
Pa. Phone Terre-Hill, Pa., Hlllcreet 65-8606. 
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THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 


3rd Printing 


“A wonderful 
book, well written 
... must’ reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans.” 
The Readers Di- 
gest.  Elaborately 
illustrated — $4.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. "A 
stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


by » 
$cott F. Brenner ME La Ri 
"A warm and ana 
intimate story of a t 
thrifty, law-abid- | 
ing, and unusual 


people." Rochester 
Democrat and 
Chronicle. $4.95 

AT YOUR BOOKSTORE | 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


**9999999999999999999999 


a FIAT 


Meyer's ™~ 

Sports Car 

© CENTER . 

Ga Romeo! 
Y NEW se USED ~ 

Sign ot | TUGE[ON CARS 


FIAT 


Si 
Sood | E 
Service (| SALES. SERVICE j Buys 
ec. Á 4 


MEYER'S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 

$ ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 @ 

$9999999999999999999999999$ 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardleys Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREX DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


*999999999999999999999999999 
*999999999999999999999999999 


INVEST IN AMERICA 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


TRA 


x its 
Lj [M] Vs 


SNC 
WINNS 
Mh, ») 


TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Winthrop 
desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro chairs, 
Lane cedar chest. Want Early American style 
cherry living room pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 538 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 


furniture. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 


SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling. Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 


love seat in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 548 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch rocker and antique col- 


ored glass or antique pictures or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 


or lustre wear or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


COMPLETE SET paperbacks, classic fiction, com- 

piled over the last ten years. Will trade for an 

autographed first edition 19th century novel. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 542 


WILL TRADE "child's new bed and mattress for 
antique wooden cradle to use as a wood box. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 541 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 


lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 


£ood restorable condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


DO YOU NEED a Relaxacizor Reducing Machinet 
Will trade for old sheet music cabinet or small 


end table, or what have vou. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 546 


VIOLIN AND @6ASE in excellent condition, anxi- 
ous to be traded for Speed Graphic camera 
212" x 814" or 3M" x 414". 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 549 


SERVICES — GOODS 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Flllmore 8-2668 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paintings or curios 
in your attic might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. We buy and sell Call GReenwood 
3-4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave., Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., wW. 
Philadelphia. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY WELL? 


Here’s an interesting and enjoyable way to earn 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 
Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 8-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books 
Collectors Items—Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints 
Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


INVESTIGATE THIS NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! 


Raise your children in the free, healthy atmos- 
phere of an intelligently integrated development. 
Modern 6-8 room homes, superior construction 
and planning from $13,000-$29,000. Buy, rent. 
York Repre- 


MOVING? 


money from your home, Alert and personable Philadelphia-Princeton-New areas. 

representatives wanted for community contact. sented by Concord Associates, Modern Community 

Write: Community Relations Director, Pennsyl- Developers subsidiary. Contact Stuart Wallace, 

vania Traveler, 38 S. 19th St., Phila. 8, or 84 Nassau, Princeton, N. J. WAlnut 4-0701. In 

phone: LOcust 4-1064. Philadelphia area, ME 9-4576. 
FF 

CONVALESCENT HOME per rie 
] m cis i Bucks County Foods 


! 
y 
* 


State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Banished for the week-end 
your cares...that is! 


PENNSYLVANIA- 


The Traveler’s State 


more scenery—more history—more fun 


Satisfy that summer’s end wanderlust with a week-end 


in glorious Pennsylvania. You'll discover as millions of 


vacationers before you... that Pennsylvania offers 


America’s greatest travel bargain. 


Here you stand on the threshold of America’s heritage 
to an inspiring past and thrill to the wonders of today. 
Superb facilities await you whether you choose a plush 
mountain resort, the sandy beaches of Presque Isle or 
visit honored historic landmarks. 


September’s warm inviting days and invigorating 
nights surpass the best that summer offers . . . so plan 
now to banish your cares with a carefree week-end in 
Pennsylvania... state of 1001 pleasures. Write for your 
free guide to late summer travel and recreation. 


FREE — mail now 


fees Se SSeS SS HA HE m" D 


i PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE I 
E 607 State Capitol Building l 
à Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 5 
I i 
fi Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full color brochure i 
i "More Vacation Fun for Everyone in Pennsylvania". n 
I 3 
r Name [| 
D 1 
y Address a 
E H 
t City H 
1 i 
E Zone State 4 


BRILLIANT NEW 
RECORDINGS 


Dazzling new versions of some of the 
most popular works in the famous 
Columbia catalog — re-recorded in 
new stereophonic sound by the out- 
standing artists of our time. 


2 Mozart concerti reveal the over- 
whelming violin artistry of Zino 
Francescatti. 


MOZART: Violin Concerto No. 3 in 
G Major, K, 216; Violin Concerto, No. 
4 in D Major, K. 218—Zino Frances- 
catti, Violin, Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing the Columbia Symphony Orch. 
ML 5381 MS 6063 (stereo 


A concerto that never fails to draw 
thunderous applause has been re- 
corded by pianist Eugene Istomin, 
of whom the same may be said. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 
l in B-flat Minor, Op. 23—Eugene 
Istomin, Piano, The» Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5399 MS 6079 ‘stereo 


STRAVINSKY: Threni (1957-58) — 
Igor Stravinsky conducting the Co- 
lumbia Symphony Orchestra 

ML 5383 MS 6065 (stereo) 


DVORÁK: Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, 
Op. 95 (“From the New World'') — 
Bruno Walter conducting the Colum- 
bia Symphony Orch. 

ML 5384 MS 6066 (stereo 


The almost incredible versatility of 
The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy is presented in 5 
brand new recordings. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor, Op. 68— The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5385 MS 6067 (stereo 


BRITTEN: Young Person's Guide, 
Op. 34 e PROKOFIEV: Peter and the 
Wolf, Op. 67, Cyril Ritchard, Nar- 
rator; The Philadelphia Orch., Eugene 
Ormandy, Cond. MS 6027 (stereo 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 1812 Overture, Op. 
49 e BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances; 
In the Steppes of Central Asia e 
MOUSSORGSKY: Night on Bald 
Mountain—The Philadelphia Orch., 
Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5392 MS 6073 (stereo) 


DEBUSSY: Afternoon of a Faun; La 
Mer e RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloe 
Suite No. 2—The Philadelphia Orch., 
Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5397 MS 6077 (stereo 


MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik e 
BACH: Air from Suite No. 3 «e COR- 
ELLI: Concerto Grosso in G Minor 
("Christmas") e MENDELSSOHN: 
Scherzo in E-flat Major from Octet 
for Strings—Strings of The Philadel- 
phia Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5402 MS 6081 (stereo 


` 


` 
- 
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Isaac Stern, supreme violinist, adds 
2 major violin concerti to Columbia's 
stereophonic catalog. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D Major 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 35 « 
MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E Minor 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 64 — 
Isaac Stern, Violin, The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5379 MS 6062 (stereo 


2 mighty Liszt piano concerti played 
by Philippe Entremont prove extra- 
ordinary examples of stereo's power. 


LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E-flat Major; 
Concerto No. 2 in A Major—Philippe 
Entremont, Piano, The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5389 MS 6071 (stereo 


FRANCK: Symphonic Variations e 
D'INDY: Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air—Robert Casadesus, 
Piano, The Philadelphia Orch., Eu 
gene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5388 MS 6070 (stereo) 


THE LORD'S PRAYER—The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, Dr. R. P. Condie, 
Dir.; the Philadelphia Orch., Eugene 
Ormandy, Cond.; Alexander Schrein- 
er, Frank W. Asper, Organists. 

ML 5386 MS 6068 (stereo 


® "Columbia" “Masterworks” tp Marcas Reg 


"Fall Festival of Bortteoninnid 


3 recorded performances offer fur 
ther proof that Leonard Bernstein 
has made the N. Y. Philharmonk 
into one of the world's finest classical 
instruments. 


FRANCK: Symphony in D Minor-N 
Y. Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, 
Cond. ML 5391 MS 6072 (stereo) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Scheherazade 
N. Y. Philharmonic, Leonard Harn 

stein, Cond. 
ML 5387 MS 6069 (stereo) 


MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Ex 
hibition e RIMSKY-KORSAKOV! Cap 
riccio Espagnol—N. Y. Philharmonie, 
Leonard Bernstein, Cond. 

ML 5401 MS 6080 (stereo) 


LISZT: Harmonies du soir; « SCHU 
BERT: Moment Musical in C Major, 
Op. 94, No. 1; Impromptu in L.flat 
Major, Op. 90, No. 2; Impromptu in 
A-flat Major, Op. 90, No. 4--Sviato 
slav Richter, Piano. ML 5396 


MASTERWORKS 


A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ine 


